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‘MY MURDER.’ 


A Confession. 


—_—> —_ 


I. 


Taoven I am willing to record 
fully how and why I committed 
it, 1 decline to do more than indi- 
cate the place ofthe deed. Those 
who can recognise it by the clue I 
give are at liberty to put two and 
two together. 

Most people who have been to 
Switzerland will understand where 
the hotel of Les Trois Sages is 
situated. They will know that it 
is the chief hostelry of the large 
town at which the majority of 
tourists entering and returning 
from the region of the Alps usually 
halt, at least for a night, as from 
it diverge the main channels lead- 
ing to the choicest scenery of the 
little republic. They will recol- 
lect that the inn is charmingly 
placed on the banks of the Rhine, 
and that its balconies and windows 
look out upon and absolutely over- 
hang the rushing river, not a hun- 
dred miles from its falls at Schaff- 
hausen. Enough, then, as to the 
locality: now, as to my coming 
there, and what happened. 

The superfluous energy of a 

niton six-and-twenty years of age, 
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six feet two in height, and strong 
in proportion, finds no better out- 
let than scrambling over peaks, 
passes, and glaciers; and I had 
been’ doing this, on the occasion 
of which I write, to my heart's 
content, for five or six weeks. It 
was not my first experience of the 
Alps by many ; but it had, on the 
whole, been the least enjoyable : 
the companion who was going with 
me disappointed me atthe eleventh 
hour, and I started alone, the 
limited time for my outing not 
brooking delay; and though at 
times I fell in with pleasant peo- 
ple, I was bored by my solitude. 
My temper too, always a peppery 
one at the best, was considerably 
ruffled by the loss, towards the 
end of my journey, of my remain- 
ing circular notes. I most stupidly 
flicked the little case containing 
them out of my breast-pocket with 
my handkerchief as I was leaning 
over the side of the steamer coming 
down from Flueln to Lucerne, 
and I had the mortification of 
seeing it sink into the blue lake 
before my very eyes. My re- 
maining cash was only just suffi- 
cient to carry me to—well, say, 
U 
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Les Trois Sages; so immediately 
on reaching Lucerne I had to write 
home for more money, directing 
that it should await me at the 
aforesaid well-known hotel. I 
therefore timed my arrival there 
accordingly; and it was not an 
hour too soon, for I could only 
just avoid over-staying my leave 
by starting for Paris by the first 
train the next day. 

Hence it was with no little 
anxiety that on reaching my inn 
I demanded of the concierge whe- 
ther there was any letter for me, 
and my satisfaction was 8o great 
when that majestic functionary 
handed me one, that I tore it 
open then and there, displaying 
the nature of its contents to the 
throng of waiters, porters, and 
idlers usually hanging about hotel 
halls. 

It being late I was soon shown 
to my room—a luxurious one, for 
an alcove, where stood the bed, 


was divided from the salon by a 
heavy portiére, thus making two 


apartments. I took little heed, 
however, of these vanities at the 
time. I was to be off early the 
next morning, and ere long I was 
in bed and my light out. The 
loss of the money tended to make 
me now unusually careful of that 
which I had just received; so, 
though I left my watch, &c., on 
the table in the salon, I laid the 
packet of notes on the little mar- 
ble stand at the bed-head ; and it 
was lucky I did so. 
*~ * ” * * 

Sound asleep ! Sound is not the 
word for it. Dead asleep would 
be nearer the mark : that sort of 
sleep which comes to a strong 
man in perfect health and train- 
ing, after a fatiguing day’s jour- 
ney. What it was that aroused 
me from it I shall never clearly 
understand ; but my belief is, that 
it was an instinct rather than a 
noise which caused me, without 


altogether returning to conscious. 
ness, to open my eyes. My face 
was turned away from the wall 
against which one side of the 
bed stood, so that I looked straight 
across the little alcove, and through 
the half-drawn portiére into the 
salon, The moon must haverisen, 
for there was a much stronger 
light in the rooms than when I 
put out the candle, and a deep 
shadow was cast across the open- 
ing betweenthem. Her rays thus 
flooded both apartments by the 
single window in each. 

Now I was in that curious state 
that although I knew I was awake 
I thought I was dreaming ; in fact, 
I was just on that mysterious 
frontier-land between the two 
states, which is not the least per- 
plexing amongst the phenomena 
of a mortal existence—that is to 
say, I thought I was dreaming— 
when I saw, on first opening my 
eyes, the figure of a man on all- 
fours, crawling out of the stream 
of moonlight in the salon into the 
shadow cast, as I have said, by the 
arch and heavy folds of the por- 
tiere. 

But I knew I was awake 
when, losing sight of him fora 
minute there, I saw him again 
emerging into the rays of light 
which fell across the floor of the 
alcove where I lay. I knew, I say, 
that I was awake now, for could I 
not distinguish plainly, as he came 
very slowly and stealthily towards 
the bed, that his face was hidden 
by a sort of crape mask ? And yet 
still, fora moment more, I thought 
I must be dreaming. I had never 
moved or raised my head from the 
pillow ; I had simply opened my 
eyes, and I still abstained from 
movement whilst endeavouring to 
realise in what condition I was. 

Suddenly, however, all doubt 
disappeared. I took in on the 
instant the fact that this was an 
attempt atrobbery, perhaps worse; 
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for, approaching the little table at 
the bed-head, the figure, without 
rising from the floor, lifted one of 
its hands, as if to reach the marble 
top. The man was within arm’s 
length of me now, and, without 
giving him the slightest warning 
by any preliminary movement, I 
endeavoured to spring out of bed 
straight upon him. For a second 
I had him by the collar; but not 
being able to get clear altogether 
from the bed-clothes I was checked, 
and he slipped out of my grasp 
like an eel, and disappeared in 
the shadow. 

Instantly, however, I was on 
my feet; but thinking that the 
fellow probably would be armed 
I did not attempt to grope for 
him, but made straight through to 
the door of the salon giving on 
to the landing, intending to raise 
an alarm and prevent an escape, 
but before I could draw the bolt 
I saw him at the window open- 
ing on tothe balcony. His figure 
came dark between me and the 


moonlight, and judging that, as- 


the casement was open, he must 
have entered that way, and was 
now endeavouring to get out by 
it, I once more sprang towards 
him, and had him in my arms just 
as he stepped on to the balcony, 
and was in the act of climbing 
over it. He struggled for a mo- 
ment or two desperately of course ; 
but my hot temper was up now, 
and thinking of nothing but the 
insolent audacity of the intrusion 
and the attempted robbery, I tore 
him away with great violence—for 
he was but like a child in his 
strength as compared to me—and 
saying in my fury, ‘Ho, ho, you 
scoundrel! you want to get out 
this way, do you? then, by George, 
you shall go!’ I flung him, as if 
he had been a truss of straw, over 
the balcony into—good God! 
the rushing river below! 


* * . * * 
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Then, and then only, for the 
first time, as my hands quitted 
hold of him, did I remember the 
situation of my rooms, I had been 
sleeping in different ones almost 
every night for the last six weeks, 
and in the suddenness and ra- 
pidity with which the whole of 
the incidents had happened I 
entirely forgot that below the 
baleony rushed the impetuous 
Rhine. Lightning does not ex- 
press the swift keenness of the 
agony which shot through my 
brain as, glaring after the 
wretched man, I caught a faint 
glimpse of his falling figure, and 
heard the faintest cry and splash 
rise for a second above the rush of 
the torrent. 

Not being skilled in describing 
sensations I abstain entirely from 
attempting to express what mine 
were now. I pulled myself to- 
gether in a minute or two, endea- 
vouring to collect my thoughts, 
and to settle what I ought to do. 
I walked to the table where I had 
left my watch—it was gone; to 
the little stand at the bed-head — 
my packet of notes was safe, but 
the hand which I had arrested, 
only just in time, as it rose towards 
them belonged to some one who 
knew that they were there, that was 
evident. Then my eye fell upon 
a black object lying on the floor 
in a streak of moonlight; it was 
a piece of folded crape with an 
elastic band attached. In the first 
encounter the thief’s disguise had 
fallen off—here it was !—and I 
remembered that for a second on 
the balcony I had met the rascal’s 
large dark eyes as they seemed 
starting from his head with terror. 

The balcony! As I put my 
hand on the side of the balustrade, 
in the act of looking over, it 
touched the top of a light ladder, 
the other end of which on exami- 
nation I could now faintly discern, 
in the moonlight, rested not a 
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dozen feet down on a long but 
less projecting balcony than mine, 
for my rooms were over a low- 
pitched entresol, to which this 
lower balcony belonged. 

Clearly, then, it was some one 
engaged about the house—a waiter 
probably—who had attempted to 
rob me; one of those who had 
seen me open my letter and exa- 
mine the notes. I bethought me 
also then that my movements in 
my room must have been watched, 
or that stealthy hand would never 
have been raised with such fore- 
knowledge towards the spot where 
I had placed the money. 

A long acquaintance with fo- 
reign habits had taught me that 
an amiable custom prevailed 
amongst this rascally scum of 
waiters of boring gimblet-holes in 
the corners of the door panels, 
through which they might become 
acquainted with the private pro- 
ceedings of the occupants of the 
rooms, male or female. I was 
not surprised, therefore, on re- 
kindling my candle and examining 
the door, to find several of these 
trous-judas, as they are playfully 
called ; one particularly so large 
and so directed, that anybody in 
the outer passage could easily 
observe all that went on within 
the room. 

My impulse now was to raise 
an alarm; but an instant’s reflec- 

\tion showed me that if I did I 
must bid good-bye to all thoughts 
of reaching Paris by the early 
train, and of saving the limit of 
my leave. And was it worth my 
while to do this? I decided in a 
moment—most certainly not. Was 
I to expose myself to vast personal 
inconvenience and possible pro- 
fessional ruin, through not meet- 
ing my engagements, simply for 
the sake of explaining to the cum- 
bersome law of the land what had 
happened, and to run the risk of 
not being able to do so to its satis- 


faction, and conseyuently per- 
haps of being incarcerated as 4 
murderer? Not a bit of it! I 
would see the law of Switzerland 
at Jericho first! As it was, I had 
lost .my watch, and my tem- 
per leapt up in rebellion at the 
thought, and easily persuaded me 
for the time that I should be litile 
better than a fool to risk the 
prospects of my life by any act 
so quixotic. If the rascal were 
drowned, it was his own fault, 
and there should be an end of it, 
as far as I wasconcerned. So, at 
least, I thought then. No; I 
would be off as I proposed ; and 
with this determination I began 
deliberately to dress and pack my 
knapsack, for sleep was gone for 
that night. Only one doubt per- 
plexed me. Should I leave the 
ladder standing where it was, and 
let the hotel authorities think 
what they liked, or (for otherwise 
it would only lead to inquiries 
and difficulties) should I fling it 
into the riverafter the man? Right 
or wrong, with very little hesita- 
tion I adopted the latter course. 

Not a sign of life was visible 
as I looked once more out upon 
the broad river ; and as I gently 
raised the ladder, and consigned it 
to its depths, I thought it was 
not the first secret by a good 
many that its impetuous current 
had carried away into oblivion. 

An hour or two later I had 
quietly paid my bill at the bureau, 
and was on my way to Paris, and 
by the following night was once 
more in my chambers in the 
Temple. 


i 
ARGUE, 


reason, justify, talk 
about self-defence, and, if I hadn't 
done this, he would have done 
so-and-so and so-and-so, as much 
as you please, you can never quite 
philosophise away the very dis 
agreeable sensation which will 
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arise occasionally if you have 
ever had the misfortune, however 
unintentionally, to kill a man. My 
hot temper has often given me 
cause for regret, not to say re- 
morse ; but since the night when I 
flung the robber into the Rhine, 
I hope I can safely say I have 
curbed it. Whenever it comes 
bubbling up, there also comes with 
it the vivid recollection of that 
brief struggle on the balcony, 
and lo! it is subdued on the 
instant; but the recollection, 
alas, is not so speedily dismissed : 
it still hovers painfully in my me- 
mory at times, though twelve 
years have passed since the deed 
was done—twelve years! during 
which no mention, that I have 
ever seen, has been made in the 
papers of any one having been 
missed from the hotel. 

Of course I have been often 
to Switzerland since, but some- 
how I have always avoided the 
town where stands the hostelry 
of Les Trois Sages, and I cer- 
tainly should never think of going 
up the Rhine again. I strike the 
Alps now by other routes, and 
have a tendency to get well 
to the Italian side of them. In- 
deed I have but lately returned 
from a saunter amongst the hills 
in the neighbourhood of Como. 
What capricious fate led me there 
tothe spot where I was to find the 
sequel to‘ My Murder’ need not 
be speculated upon ; it was one of 
those strange coincidences, I sup- 
pose, which when met with in 
fiction excite little surprise, but 
which when stated as facts are 
generally doubted. Here it is, 
however, and if it had not been a 
fact there would never have been 
any record on paper of ‘M 
Murder.’ _ ‘ 

Well, I pulled up one day at 
an unpretentious little albergo, on 
the side of a steep declivity over- 
looking the ‘lazy’ lake. The light 
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refreshment which I ordered was 
brought to me as I sat at a little 
table in the garden, sheltered by 
vines, olive, and fig-trees, by the 
padrone himself, a venerable gray- 
bearded man. Only as he set the 
fruit and bread down before me did 
I observe that he was blind. He 
had walked so steadily and direct 
from the house to where I sat that 
no one could have guessed at his 
affliction. The sudden discovery 
of it, together with a sorrowful 
expression which his face wore, 
touched me, and I began talking 
to him with what Italian I could 
muster. His speech showed him 
to be above the common herd, 
and after conversing for a while 
about the neighbourhood, and 
such ordinary topics, I ventured 
to touch on his blindness. 

‘QO,’ said he, ‘that is very little, 
signor ; men can be more severely 
tried than by having to live in 
the dark. There are worse afflic- 
tions than that.’ 

‘Indeed,’ I answered ; ‘do you 
speak from experience ? 

‘ Truly, signor, I do.’ 

‘You surprise me; I should 
have thought nothing could be 
worse. Do you mind telling me 
what you have found so? 

‘No,’ he said, slowly sitting 
down opposite to me ; ‘ but itis a 
sad tale. I doubt if it can amuse 
the signor ; but, if he is willing 
to listen, I am willing to tell. It 
sometimes eases the heart to pour 
out its troubles even into the ear 
of a stranger. But stay, let us 
know how the time goes, for I 
have some affairs to attend to by 
and by.’ 

Whilst speaking, he thrust a 
hand into the pocket of his vest, 
and, drawing out a watch without 
a chain, held it towards me, add- 
ing : ‘ What is the hour, signor? 
we blind folk are a little helpless 
in these matters.’ 

I looked into his large brown 
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palm, and was about to answer, 
but the words stuck in my throat, 
for surely it was not the first time 
I had seen that dial ! 

‘Permit me,’ I said after a 
pause, as, pretending not to be 
quite able to see it, I endeavoured 
to turn the watch over in his 
hand, that I might by a glance at 
the back of it verify the idea 
which had crossed my mind. He 
felt what I was doing, and said, 

‘The signor will find the time 
by the front, and not the back.’ 

‘Surely,’ I answered ; ‘ it is 
three o'clock. But that is an Eng- 
lish watch you have, is it not? 

‘The signor is curious ; can it 
signify to him of what manufacture 
itis? replied the padrone, in rather 
an altered tone, but not rudely. 

‘O, no,’ I answered carelessly, 
not wishing to arouse any suspi- 
cions in him: ‘it only struck me 
as strange to find an English 
watch in these parts. Pray let me 
look at it.’ 

With a return of his former 
sorrowful manner, and with an air 
of resignation, he reluctantly hand- 
ed me the watch, saying, 

‘Certainly, if I tell you one 
thing, I may as well tell you all.’ 

A glimpse of the back revealed 
my own crest and initials ; but I 
restrained the expression rising to 
my lips, and went on, ‘Ah, a 
good watch ; may I ask how you 
came by it ? 

* Yes, it will appear in what I 
have tosay ; it isall sad,and is only 
one of the many troubles which 
have made me an old man before 
my time. Very sad indeed is all 
that hangs about that watch. It 
belonged to my son, my only 
son; at least it was found upon 
him when he was dead.’ 

Needless to say how I winced 
under the old man’s words. He 
continued, as he passed a hand 
across his sightless eyes, 

* Yes, signor, he is dead these 


many years past, and perhaps it is 
as well. But, ah me! the way of it, 
the way of it—there is my grief. 
Could it have been that I had 
been by, and have known that 
there was ever so little repentance 
in his heart, there would have 
been some little comfort for me, 
perhaps ; but, as it was, it is too 
probable that he went unshriven, 
unrepentant, suddenly to his ac- 
count.’ 

‘Tell me, tell me,’ I said quick- 
ly, ‘ the way of his death! But the 
padrone was not to be hurried. 
He seemed to like to linger on 
the pain his slowly-uttered words 
brought with them, little guessing 
how they were paining me also. 

He went on: ‘ Ever a prodigal 
from his youth upwards, my boy 
grew worse and worse as he 
reached manhood. I had looked 
that he should inherit my business 
and good name, for they were both 
worth inheriting at one time. I 
kept an hotel at Bergamo, and for 
a while he was my chief waiter, 
but his vicious courses brought 
ruin on us both. He contracted 
debts which I had to pay; ran 
away in evil company, and I 
heard nothing of him for years. 

‘When I did it was, as usual, 
with a demand for money. He 
was then in Switzerland as 4 
waiter, I believe, at the hotel 
of Les Trois Sages—the signor 
knows it of course, all the Eng- 
lish know it ; and there, I after- 
wards heard, it was that he, in 
the act probably of attempting 
some desperate crime, fell one 
night into the Rhine, and was 
picked up dead as appeared. Only 
by a miracle could it have been 
that his body was not carried 
straight away downover the fallsat 
Schaffhausen ; but it seems that he 
got entangled with the chain of the 
ferry which crosses the Rhine, 
you know, a little below the hotel. 
Here again, by a miracle, it 
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A Well-remembered Shelter. 


chanced that he was seen by some 
men who were early working at 
some timber rafts, and was by 
them carried ashore, as I have 
said, for dead !” 

‘But was he? I inquired, with 
an anxiety I could ill disguise, as 
the old man paused. 

‘No, signor ; it was not his des- 
tiny to be drowned—would that it 
had been, for then he would have 
been saved from the commission 
of his greatest crime! No; he 
was restored, to return to me and 
pile upon me farther anguish. 

‘He came back to Bergamo a 
year or two after to a smaller inn, 
which [ was then keeping, and in 
a drunken brawl with some of his 
loose companions he used his knife 
with a fatal result upon an un- 
armed man, whose friend on the 
instant stabbed my son to the 
heart! That is all, signor; but 
the remembrance of his career has 
been far worse for me than the 
darkness,’ 

‘And the watch,’ I suggested, 
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with a sense of relief quite inex- 
pressible, ‘ was found in his pos- 
session ? 

* Yes, signor ; but I doubt if he 
had come by it honestly, for they 
tell me there are a device and let- 
ters on the back in no way be- 
longing to him. But still I trea- 
sure it for his sake, or rather for 
his mother’s, for he was all that 
remained to me of her, and she 
idolised him for the five years that 
she was spared after his birth; 
and,’ added the old man, in a 
somewhat more cheery tone, as if 
the recital of his troubles had re- 
lieved him, ‘a good English watch 
is useful even to a blind man.’ 

Most assuredly the last thing 
in my thoughts was to deprive 
him of his treasure. I was only 
too well repaid for my loss by 
what I had just heard; only too 
grateful for being able, after all, 
even to look back with compla- 
cency upon what I nevertheless 
still call ‘ My Murder ! 


A WELL-REMEMBERED SHELTER: 


SHOWING WHAT COMES OF BEING ‘CAUGHT IN A SHOWER’ AT CLASSICAL AND 
OTHER Picnics. 


—_———~—>——— 


Waart time the exiled Trojan prince 
To shores Pheenician came, 

With Dido’s unsuspecting heart 
To play his treacherous game, 

A most unconscionable time 
In Dido’s palace tarried ; 

The Carthage gossips said they would, 
They should, they must, be married. 


The air seem’d full of nuptial sounds, 
Of billing and of cooing, 
And native princes gnash’d their teeth 
At Prince Aneas’ wooing. 
The day was named ; the hour was fix’d— 
At least so rumour ran— 
But Prince Aineas, Dido said, 
Was not a marrying man. 





A Well-remembered Shelter. 


Celestial Juno noted all— 
Dido her special care— 
And shook her queenly head above 
The foolish flirting pair. 
‘That Dido loves him,’ thought her grace, 
‘’Tis plain—all Carthage knows. 
I'll bring neas to the point ; 
He shall, he must, propose. 


Snug winter quarters here he finds ; 
Dido shall be his wife. 

I’ll make AZneas, by my crown, 
Commit himself for life.’ 

The lightning flash’d, the thunder roll’d, 
Queen Juno swore a vow: 

* Hic hymeneus erit, and 
A match I will have now. 


Then aid me, elements of heaven— 
You prison’d winds and rain ! 

You did me yeoman service once ; 
Assist me now again. 

A picnic—bright and dry the day, 
And then on sudden wet ; 

Shelter for two in friendly cave : 
We'll catch the Trojan yet.’ 


The goddess spake, and, as she said, 
It straightway came about. 

The morn was fine ; the cavalcade, 
On pleasure bent, set out. 

Then a change, and o’er the sky 
The storm its mantle throws ; 

The pair seek refuge in the cave— 
/Eneas does propose ! 


Thus then of old, at an ill-starr’d hour, 
Queen and Prince were ‘ caught in a shower.’ 
As for the sequel, who but knows 

The classic tale of wrongs and woes 

Borne by the luckless Dido, and how 
Perjured AZneas kept his vow ? 

But now, when favouring tempests lower, 
Lovers, we see, are still ‘ caught in a shower.’ 


What if the cave be now a shed, 

Yet, as the old, old story said, 

Still hearts are warm and faces fair, 

Just as centuries since they were. 

And rain can feed the torch of love, 
Sullenly dropping from clouds above : 
Leaden the sky and dark the day, 

Love and youth they both work their way. 
What is there sweeter to love’s young flower 
Than thus to be caught in a summer shower 





See the Story. 
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ONLY AN ARTIST ; 
OR THE STORY OF MYRA CLAVERING. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tae next morning, before Mr. 
Sawyer departed for town, there 
came a gentle tap at the door of 
the room called by courtesy ‘ the 
study,’ where that gentleman re- 
tired when business, not literature, 
demanded his willing attention. 
‘Come in,’ he said rather 


brusquely, expecting perhaps a 
dun, on the part of one of his 
daughters, for some sweet silk or 
lovely muslin, in which to adorn 
her fair person, on the occasion of 
the coming féte 


A voice, how- 
ever, that was lower and sweeter 
than that of either of the young 
ladies of the house, and a sentence 
not sufficiently grammatical in its 
construction to flow from the lips 
of Miss Kate, enlightened him as 
to the identity of the intruder 
upon his privacy. 

‘It’sonly me, guardian ; I should 
like to speak to you if I may. 

‘Come in, mydear,come in; but 
be quick about it, please ; for the 
clocks are late, and I’m due in the 
City by the 11.15.’ 

Rather a prosaic opening for a 
chapter which was to treat of the 
tender emotions of the soul. But 
Myra did not look for poetry in 
this quarter; and she only wished 
to be honest and straightforward, 
and to acquaint her guardian with 
the fact of her engagement before 
it became known to the outside 
World, such as it was ; but Myra’s 
world was as little as herself, and 
she did not reckon upon much 
nee or even curiosity from 
i 


She went up to the chair in 
which Mr. Sawyer was seated, and 
said, with a little natural flutter 
in her voice, 

‘ Mr. Bray brooke, the artist, has 
asked me to marry him, guardian; 
and I love him very much. Will 
you give your consent ? 

‘Tut tut, child! what's this— 
what's this? My thingamy—my 
consent to—to Mr. Braybrooke, 
the artist, carrying off my little 
ward? What next? I wonder 
what next? Tut tut—tut tut!’ 

It was one of Mr. Sawyer’s 
peculiarities that when anything 
particular excited him, either plea- 
surably or otherwise, he became 
incoherent in speech and unin- 
telligible as to meaning, as far as 
it was to be conveyed in words ; 
but those who knew him well 
knew by the intonation of the 
first ‘tut tut!’ which was invaria- 
bly his opening phrase, whether 
his excitement was that of plea- 
sure or anger, and steered their 
course accordingly. It was with 
much relief that Myra detected 
an undercurrent of intense satis- 
faction about the interjections in 
question on this occasion. 

To tell the truth, the announce- 
ment relieved the worthy merchant 
from much care and perplexity, 
both of which had lately assailed 
him on Myra’s account. 

He was of too generous a dis- 
position to acquiesce altogether 
in the tacit suppression of his 
little ward (as he liked to call her) 
on the part of his high-spirited 
daughters, who ruled him in most 
things; and he had also enter- 
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tained fears on the score of the 
artist as regarded the unattached 
amongst his own fair flock. Mr. 
Braybrooke’s personal attractions 
were of no mean order; and the 
paterfamilias had been shrewd 
enough to suspect a far greater 
intimacy than the young ladies 
would have been willing to own 
between themselves and the che- 
valier who had protected them 
from the milch cows. 

It was therefore welcome hear- 
ing to him that it was to Myra’s 
little hand that the young man 
aspired ; and although he might 
have wondered in his own mind 
at his choice, it was one to which 
he gave his entire and approving 
consent. 

* Good little girl !’ he said, pat- 
ting her head as though she were, 
indeed, the child she was when 
she had first abashed him by the 
inborn dignity of her manner,— 
‘good little girl! all right and 
above-board. Tut tut ! — quite 
right, my dear, quite right. We'll 
send for the fiddlers and have a 
merry wedding. Tut tut! quite 
right—quite right !’ 

‘Thank you very much, guar- 
dian,’ Myra replied, twining her 
slender fingers affectionately in 
his. ‘You have always been so 
good to me—always—always—’ 
And here she fairly broke into an 

sterical sob; she felt so keenly 
even the rough sympathy that 
this worthy man bestowed upon 
her in the happiest moment of her 
life. ‘I hope you will like him— 
Mr. Braybrooke, I mean. I think 
you will, guardian—and he is so 
clever ! 

‘You'll be a pair of you then. 
Tut tut! there’s nothing wanting 
about that little headpiece of yours 
I take it. I wish you joy, my 
dear—I wish you joy! But you 
must let me go now if I am to be 
in the City by the 11.15.’ 

And Mr. Sawyer, snatching up 


his papers, proceeded to amble to- 
wards the door, with short quick 
steps which resolved themselves 
into a trot before he reached it, 
and the sonorous. sounds which 
issued from the region of the 
portly nose, now imbedded in his 
silk bandanna, proclaimed that 
the good man was affected even 
to tears by the welcome news of 
his little ward’s good luck. 

‘Stop a moment, though—stop 
a moment—tut tut !’ he broke in 
with, in the middle of his pro- 
gression, and fumbling awkwardly 
in his pocket ; ‘ we must have you 
at the féte now, my dear—now 
you've got your sweetheart to trot 
you out—trot you out, tut tut! 
We'll see how far five pounds 
will go towards figging you out, 
as well as the best. Take it, my 
dear, but don’t say a word—tut 
tut!’ 

He thrust a crisp note into 
Myra’s hand, which did not open 
or close so eagerly upon it as did 
many hands to whom the rich 
merchant’s generosity offered so 
tempting an opportunity. 

‘You must go to this féte— 
mind, I insist ? 

Myra thought of the words 
which had fallen so lately like 
music upon her ear—‘ I had look- 
ed forward so much to meeting 
you there; and she said, with 
glistening eyes, 

‘ Thank you so much, guardian ; 
indeed, I should like to go.’ 

It was, however, in quite a dif- 
ferent spirit that Myra’s announce- 
ment was received by the daugh- 
ters of the house. Scornfully as 
they would have looked upon any 
pretensions which Mr. Braybrooke 
might have presumed to advance 
to either of their own fair hands, 
they were not altogether pleased 
that he had not given them the 
opportunity of declining his pro 
posals with thanks. There was 
something about him which had 
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resisted any of the efforts of those 
underbred girls either to put him 
down or to set him up; he had 
passed over their attentions and 
their slights with the same ex- 
alted indifference, and then in- 
sulted them, as they insisted upon 
construing his engaging himself 
to Myra, by proposing to a ‘chit 
like that.’ 

If, under these circumstances, I 
hint to the reader that the poor 
little maiden’s day did not finish 
so happily as it began, he will 
ascribe the fact to the right cause ; 
especially if, with an author's 
license, I repeat verbatim a con- 
versation held between the sisters 
in solemn conclave over tea that 
evening. 

‘She'll be finely set up now, 
you'll see. Whatever Mr. Bray- 
brooke could see in her, I can’t 
imagine. She’s neither face nor 
figure worth speaking of; and 
he’s not so bad-looking himself, 
if you like that style.’ 

‘It’s not my style,’ Miss Julia 
observed, tossing her head; and 
when we recall Myra’s verdict 
upon her own attendant satellite, 
it would have been strange if it 
had. . 

‘I am not sure,’ Miss Kate re- 
marked sententiously, ‘ whether 
pa has done wise in urging her to 
go to this féte. ° Myra herself is an 
insignificant little thing enough ; 
but as an engaged young lady, a 
Jiancée, people will be asking who 
she is ; and all we can say is, that 
she is pa’s protégée.’ 

*O, there'll be plenty of other 
Jiancées there,’ replied Miss Julia, 
whose educational advantages as 
to languages had been as great as 
those of her sister, and who spoke 
in injured consciousness of her 
own interesting position with re- 
gard to the funny young stock- 
broker, ‘ What fun Percy and I 
shall have over the “orphin’s 
little love-affair” !’ 
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It was a part of Miss Julia’s 
romance thus to render the hum- 
ble patronymic of the chosen of 
her heart; of whom she might 
also have added that his paternal 
parent had slain his thousands in 
the cause of his country ; for he 
had been a wealthy butcher in the 
suburb of Camden-town, whose 
name had been Perkins, and whose 
son, ‘a shrewd young fellow,’ as 
he was called ‘on ’Change,’ was 
not unlikely to turn out eventually 
what Mr. Sawyer pére was fond 
of calling, over a glass of his choice 
port, ‘a million-haire, sir, a mil- 
lion-haire.’ 

‘I wonder what she'll wear? 
This was the next problem pro- 
pounded for solution by Miss 
Fanny Sawyer—the prettiest, but 
decidedly in other ways what the 
men of the Sawyer set called the 
least-taking among the group of 
sisters, who were generally de- 
scribed among them as ‘ jolly girls 
—with plenty of go in them.’ 

‘ It was asly trick of hers worm- 
ing that five-pound note out of 
pa; and it was only yesterday 
that he said he was not going to 
advance us our quarters for the 
féte—and if he don’t, how we are 
to make a decent appearance I 
don’t know.’ 

* New bonnets would have fresh- 
ened us up. If Myra is not a hor- 
rid little screw she might lend us 
enough for those. I dare not, for 
my part, run up another bill with 
Madame Le Blond.’ 

‘You don’t go the way to get 
it out of her—teasing her all the 
evening as you have been doing. 
There’s moderation in all things ; 
and I think you might let her 
alone. Mr. Braybrooke knows 
well enough that she was the 
only one amongst us who would 
have looked at him.’ 

‘I should think so indeed—a 
snob like that. I should have 
liked to have seen Percy’s face 
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ifhe had caught him trying it 
on.” 

Here an interruption occurred 
of a sufficiently startling nature ; 
for at the door of the open con- 
servatory which led into the draw- 
ing-room stood the object of Miss 
Julia’s flattering remark, Mr. Bray- 
brooke himself; who, not in the 
least confused by the evident em- 
barrassment of the young ladies, 
who began to blush and giggle 
and make things worse by at- 
tempting incoherent explanations, 
calmly observed, 

‘I thought Miss Clavering was 
here, or I would not have intruded 
myself on you so suddenly and so 
unexpectedly. I met Mr. Sawyer 
this morning, and he told me to 
come up to tea. I am afraid I 
startled you.’ 

‘Like his impertinence—Miss 
Clavering indeed! You'd better 
go to him, my dear,’ said Miss 
Julia, as, in flouncing angrily from 
the room, she encountered Myra 
face to face. 

These little incidents did not 
contribute to the poor child’s hap- 
piness. She forgot them, it is 
true, as she roamed with her friend 
through the golden autumnal 
glades, and felt, with all her artist 
capabflity of enjoyment, the bless- 
edness of being not only appre- 
ciated, but beloved. Mr. Bray- 
brooke had repeated to her the 
conversation he had so accident- 
ally overheard, thinking only to 
afford her amusement in so doing ; 
and the ill-nature of Miss Julia’s 
speech, far more than its direct 
import, rankled like a thorn in the 
sweet nature to which anything of 
evil was by no means kin. 

If, however, Myra’s happiness 
had in its first blush been some- 
what damped by the ill-natured 
criticisms upon Mr. Braybrooke’s 
personal pretensions, itsoon bloom- 
ed again in all its pristine fresh- 
ness and glory. She awoke the 


next morning to the conviction 
‘I am beloved.’ It was a new 
sensation to her to feel that she 
was of consequence to some one, 
and that some one was of vital 
paramount importance to herself. 
Indeed her life had been since her 
residence under Mr. Sawyer’s roof 
negative rather than positive, with 
regard to the actual enjoyment of 
youthful pleasures. She had not 
been unhappy, not altogether un- 
cared for ; she had had nothing to 
complain of, no cruelty or hard- 
ship to endure ; but now she was 
happy, beloved, appreciated—the 
first and foremost in the estimation 
of one very dear to her, whose wife 
she was soon to be. 

No wonder that she was able to 
fling to the winds the slight un- 
easiness which the mockeries of 
those who composed her world 
had brought to her the evening 
before. 

The young ladies on their part 
were so far ashamed of having 
been overheard by the object of 
their animadversions, that they 
were relieved to find that Myra 
had not the slightest intention of 
referring to the topic so unplea- 
sant for all parties. It was quite 
possible they comforted them- 
selves into believing that nothing 
had been overheard; and they 
evinced more alacrity than they 
would have done under other cir- 
cumstances in extending the right 
hand of fellowship to Mr. Bray- 
brooke when the acknowledged 
engagement to Mr. Sawyer’s ward 
gave him the privilege, once 
strictly prohibited, described by 
his now well-satisfied host as ‘ the 
run of the house.’ 

What he and Myra, however, 
enjoyed far beyond the formal 
wooing to be carried on under a 
battery of curious feminine eyes 
were the delightful rambles 
through the glades of the park, to 
which he had the right of entrance, 
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a privilege which, under existing 
circumstances, he found a very 
precious one indeed. He revelled 
in the delight which Myra took 
in every newly-discovered beauty, 
in a kind of scenery entirely new 
to her—the deep quiet shade of 
the giant oaks, the antlered heads 
of the graceful deer, who gazed 
at the intruders with their won- 
derful eyes, in which the spirit 
of the forest might well be sup- 
posed to dwell. All and each 
were new sources of enjoyment to 
the artist-soul of his companion, 
whose little feet pressed the sward 
with the lightness and grace of 
the fleet-footed animals she ad- 
mired so much. 

‘How is it possible,’ she ex- 
claimed, in a moment of enthu- 
siasm, ‘that any one possessing 
such a place as this can live by 
choice away from it ? 

‘If it were your own you would 
think differently, perhaps. It 
would involve a life devoid of 
excitement in the ‘‘ deep heart of 
the country,” as a poetical friend 
of mine would express it.’ 

‘I should be tolerably well 
satisfied : excitement with me is 
not produced by bustle and glare. 
On the contrary, I am always 
depressed in a crowd. But here,’ 
she added, taking off her hat, and 
seating herself on the gnarled 
root of a noble oak,—‘ here I could 
live and die.’ 

‘It is well said,’ replied her 
betrothed, extending his graceful 
limbs on the sward at her feet; 
‘but what will you think of a 
poor lodging in a back street in 
London? My darling, have you 
counted the cost ? 

There was reproach in the deep 
questioning eyes which turned 
upon the speaker's face. ‘ You 
know but little of me,’ she an- 
swered to this appeal, ‘if you 
think there is any cost for me to 
count. We have our work to do.’ 
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‘Nobly spoken!’ replied the 
man whom the Miss Sawyers had 
condemned as a‘ snob,’ but whom 
Myra, with more penetration, had 
recognised as a true-born gentle- 
man from the first. ‘We have 
indeed our work to do. Ido not 
envy my friend Harcourt, who 
can call these broad acres his. I 
would rather have my easel’— 
and he added, with the smile that 
became him so well—‘my two- 
pair back, and my little wife, who 
can work, and who will.’ 

‘I can work,’ she said, in her 
low musical accents, ‘and I will ; 
and that with all my heart and 
soul. I should be disappointed,’ 
she added, with a merry laugh, 
‘if you came to me and said, 
Myra, all these broad acres are 
mine, and you shall be their mis- 
tress ; but you must not share my 
work,’ 

‘But the owner of these broad 
acres has a history, Myra; and a 
curious one it is. He also has a 
quest; and he is looking for some 
one to share his work. You must 
know that he is an artist too.’ 

‘Indeed! Then I take an in- 
terest in him from this hour. Not 
a real artist, I suppose—merely 
some dabbling amateur.’ 

The scorn with which the last 
words were uttered was very 
exquisite to the artist-lover, who 
replied, with as much generosity 
as could be expected, 

‘He can paint as well as I; 
but it is his history that interests 
me. Shall I tell you a story, 
darling, and begin with “ once 
upon a time”? 

‘O, do, do! Myra answered 
enthusiastically; ‘no one has 
ever told me a story since poor 
papa died. It is the greatest 
treat in the world.’ 

‘Well, my story will be soon 
told. You must know that my 
friend Harcourt is in love.’ 


‘Poor man! is thatall? Your 
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story is a simple one, and a very 
old one too—not worth making 
so much of, I think.’ 

‘He is in love with—what do 
you imagine, Myra? what do you 
guess? I forewarn you that his 
goddess is an ideal.’ 

‘ With a picture, of course.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ With a statue? 

‘ No.’ 

‘ With a heroine in a book? 

‘No.’ 

‘ With himself? 

‘No. You give it up? I will 
tell you: he is in love with a crea- 
tion of his own brain; with a 
being of whose existence he is even 
doubtful; with whose name I 
can only presume he is acquainted, 
for he has never confided it to 
me. Ali I know is that she is the 
daughter of an artist—of an artist 
by profession, and not some poor 
“ dabbling amateur.”’ 

‘I do not wish to be invidious ; 
but at the same time I cannot 
help remarking, is your friend 
sane ? 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘Then you must explain your- 
self farther—how this mysterious 
unknown first acquired her sway 
over him, and who and what he 
supposes her to be.’ 

‘ That is what I propose doing. 
It is a curious history, and may 
aptly be related under the shade 
of one of his own oaks. He is in 
love with this mysterious un- 
known because he believes him- 
self unwittingly to have been the 
cause of her father’s ruin, and his 
heart rebels against the cruelty 
which was practised upon him. 

‘ Mr.—I will call him for the 
occasion Mr. Dash—was brought 
up by a rich but miserly uncle as 
the acknowledged heir to a large 
property. He was a young man 
of a high independent spirit, and 
refused to submit implicitly to 
the whims and caprices of the 


relative who had not acquired 
with his vast wealth either the 
feelings or manners of a gentle- 
man. In one matter, in parti- 
cular, he offended. He was heart 
and soul an artist ; and he openly 
declared his intention of taking 
up painting as a profession. This 
sealed his fate with regard to the 
property. The old man died, and 
it was found that he had fulfilled 
his threat, and had cut his artist 
nephew “off with a shilling,” as 
he elegantly expressed it. It was 
a cruel act; and to add to the 
injustice, the uncle willed away 
the whole property to a distant 
relative, to whom he was person- 
ally unknown, and who already 
possessed a large landed estate. 
This relative was my friend Har- 
court’s father. It appears he 
never fully realised the injustice 
done to the nephew, whi con- 
tinued to practise his art for 
bread, having in the mean time 
married and become the father 
of one child, a girl.’ 

At this part of the story, to 
which Myra had listened with 
profound attention, she gave a 
start of surprise, which caused 
Mr. Braybrooke to break off sud- 
denly in his narration, and to ask 
her if she had heard any part or 
the whole of these circumstances 
related before. 

‘No,’ Myra replied, her lip 
quivering a little. ‘I certainly 
never heard them related before. 
I am deeply interested: pray go 
on.’ 


‘I have told you that Har 
court’s father accepted his acces- 
sion of fortune without question- 
ing the justice of the act which 
had made him so unexpectedly 


almost a millionaire. He had 
lost Lis wife some time previously, 
and his circumstances had been 
slightly embarrassed. He there- 
fore hailed with satisfaction the 
chance thus afforded him of leav- 
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ing the Manor House, and of 
spending his time abroad, at one 
or other of the capitals of the 
Continent, the society of which 
his early education had led him to 
prefer to that of his native country. 
He had an only son, my friend, 
who, after concluding his univer- 
sity career, spent much of his time 
with his father on the Continent, 
perfecting himself in an art which, 
by curious coincidence, he also 
passionately loves. In the course 
of time Mr. Harcourt, the father, 
died; and his son continued to 
pursue his studies in art. His pur- 
suits led him often into the society 
of dilettanti picture-dealers, and 
others of Bohemian propensities, 
who wander over the Continent 
in search of the beautiful both in 
nature and art. Art-gossip was, 
of course, rife among such ; and 
in a fellow-artist’s studio in Rome, 
Harcourt first heard related the 
unhappy fate of his distant cousin 
whose inheritance had been for- 
feited to the same passion which 
was now indulged under such 
happy circumstances by himself, 
the prosperous heir. 

‘The story made a deep impres- 
sion upon my friend; and, as I 
have since heard the scene de- 
scribed, he flung away the brush 
with which he was adding the 
finishing touches to one of his 
happiest efforts, and exclaimed, 
“I would give every shilling I 
possess to bring that unhappy 
man to life again, and restore him 
the wealth of which he was 
robbed! Yes,” he added fiercely, 
“literally robbed !” 

“You can do better than that, 
Alec,” his friend observed. “The 
little girl is living still, and is fol- 
lowing in her father’s steps. Find 
her out, and lay yourself and your 
fortune at her feet.” 

‘Harcourt at these words (which 
were spoken half in jest by the 
young fellow who had related to 
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him the story, and who seemed 
tolerably well acquainted with 
the facts) came up to him, and 
shook him by the hand. “‘ Thank 
you from my soul, Seyton,” he 
said ; “it is the only reparation 
I can make. I shall leave Rome 
to-morrow.’ 

‘He kept his word. That event 
now took place about six months 
ago. I met him in town the other 
day, and there was a sparkle in 
his eye which told me that he 
had some clue to his mysterious 
heroine. 

“Congratulate me, old fellow,” 
he said; “I am on the trail, as 
the Indians say. We will keep 
up the 10th in royal fashion. I[ 
have a presentiment that you will 
see her there ; but at present she 
knows nothing.’ 

‘These were mysterious words 
to me at first, until they were 
farther explained; upon which I 
found that the 10th of this month 
is the day which he has fixed for 
what he calls his “‘coming of age,” 
although he is six-and-twenty at 
least ; that he means to give what 
he calls a “spread” to the whole 
country, on the auspicious occa- 
sion ; that he thinks he has found 
out the whereabouts of his ideal ; 
and that she will be induced to 
honour the féte with her presence. 
The young ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood would certainly form a 
conspiracy against this fair damsel 
if they knew of the dangerous 
rival they possessed. Iam anxious, 
I own, for the dénouement.’ 

As Mr. Braybrooke made an 
end of his narrative, he looked up 
at his companion, the changes of 
whose countenance had not been 
observed by him previously, be- 
cause he was, as I have said 
before, extended on the ground 
at her feet. He was therefore 
unprepared for the pallor which 
had spread itself over her features, 
and still less for the swoon in 
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which she presently slipped from 
her seat on the gnarled root of the 
old oak. 

When he perceived it he ex- 
claimed passionately, ‘Good God, 
I have killed her! I forgot what 
a tender plant she was.’ 

But surely he might be forgiven 
for relating a story which he could 
have had no means of knowing 
bore such intense significance to 
her. However, he did not seem 
likely to forgive himself, until the 
dark eyes opened once more, and 
the wild-rose tint came back into 
her cheek—-signs of returning life 
which he welcomed with the most 
heartfelt expressions of joy. 

A loud guffaw, and a subdued 
giggle from the opening of a neigh- 
bouring glade, proclaimed the un- 
welcome fact that Miss Julia and 
her satellite monster had witnessed 
the last part of the scene ; and the 
startled pained expression of the 
poor little white face showed how 
keenly Myra felt the coarse ridi- 
cule to which she had been ex- 
posed. 

With unshaken sang - froid, 
however, Mr. Braybrooke ad- 
vanced towards the unwelcome 
intruders, and, slightly raising his 
hat, said, 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Saw- 
yer’ (he would not even conde- 
scend to address her companion) ; 
‘but I am sorry to be obliged to 
remind you that my permission to 
enter these private grounds, be- 
longing to my friend, only extends 
to my own personal friends. You 
will, I am sure, perceive the infer- 
ence 1 mean to draw with regard 
to a gentleman whose acquaint- 
ance 1 have not had the honour 
of making.’ 

Miss Julia’s Perey—who, like 
all bullies, was a coward at heart 
—looked crestfallen and foolish, 
as, twirling his little cane and 
chewing the end of his cigar 
(which he thought it the thing to 


puff straight into the fair Julia’s 
face during their lovers’ walks), 
he muttered a sort of apology, 
and speedily decamped, with the 
indignant lady tucked under his 
right arm. 

‘What a pitiful little snob it 
is !’ Mr. Braybrooke observed, on 
rejoining Myra. ‘I would not 
have been so severe on your cousin, 
but I could not help it.’ 

‘Cousin !’ said Myra indig- 
nantly. ‘You do not imagine, I 
hope, that that monster is my 
cousin ? 

* Not yet, perhaps,’ replied Mr. 
Braybrooke, now appearing puz- 
zled in his turn; ‘not yet. But 
Miss Julia Sawyer is your cousin, 
is she not ? 

‘Not a cousin; I am only 
Mr. Sawyer’s ward—no relation, 
she added hurriedly. And then, 
springing to her feet witha strength 
that seemed almost artificial, after 
the recent faint, she said, in cor- 
respondingly excited accents, ‘Let 
us go home, Harry ; please let us 
go home. I do not feel equal to 
any more walking to-day.’ 

‘I did not imagine my story 
would have affected you so much,’ 
Mr. Braybrooke observed, with 
penitence in the tones of his voice. 
‘Can it be possible that you know 
anything of this ideal heroine! 
Your emotion almost leads me to 
suspect it.’ 

He said the words with, if 
possible, a tinge of sternness in 
his voice, which had never been 
otherwise than tender in its ring 
when addressing her, and Myra 
began to tremble again, like a leaf 
in a storm. 

‘I think I can make a sort of 
guess. I know a girl whose his- 
tory is rather like ; but please, 
please do not question me farther, 
Harry. You know,’ she added, 
with no effort at disguising her 
affection, ‘that I have no one to 
care for me, no one to care for 
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bat you. You will never desert 
me, whatever happens, will you? 
That is all I ask.’ 

‘Is it likely, my own darling? 
Not even if Harcourt himself 
were to come and claim you as 
his ideal.’ 

‘I wish you would not talk 
about him ; it is foolish ; and I 
don’t like it. And I don’t think, 
Harry, that I shall go to this féte ; 
you must, I suppose ?” 

‘I confess I should not like to 
ron the risk of offending Harcourt ; 
but if you do not go, I most cer- 
tainly shall not; so it is for you to 
choose.’ 

‘Do you wish to go, independ- 
ently of offending him ? 

‘I must own that Ido. Per- 
haps | have a secret yearning to 
see my little bride, for once, in 
all her finery. Won’t you indulge 
me, Myra? 

‘Ah, that is just it. I shall 
be such a mite, so insignificant, 
amongst all those fine ladies. 
And my finery—what is it? she 
added, with a pretty little shrug 
of her shoulders ; ‘ more suited to 
the two-pair back, Harry, than 
for this grand féte. However, as 
you wish it, I will go, if you will 
promise to look after me, and 
only me; you do not know how 
exigeante 1 can be.’ 

What the answer was to this 
appeal I will leave to the imagina- 
tion of the reader to devise. I 
will only add that when Myra at 
last found herself alone in her own 
little room, which was held sacred 
from all intruders, she burst into 
4 passion of tears, and burying her 
face in her hands, sobbed out to 
herself, ‘He shall not take me 
from Harry—he shall not—he 
shall not! ©, why cannot he 
leave me alone to my own fate ; 
why did he find me out, only to 
make me miserable? But he must 
be generous, and I will appeal to 
him ; he would not take me from 
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Harry and break my heart and 
his.’ 

Thus the poor child lamented 
and argued to herself respecting 
the design of the much-talked-of 
heir with regard to her own little 
insignificant self, which had been 
so curiously revealed, and which, 
under the existing circumstances, 
she was inclined in childish defi- 
ance almost to resent. ‘If it 
could have saved poor papa,’ she 
sobbed afresh ; ‘but to make an- 
other victim of me! I wish he 
would keep away until I am mar- 
ried to Harry, and then he must 
give me up.’ 

In the mean time Miss Julia 
and her crestfallen Percy were de- 
scribing in forcible language the 
insolent conduct of that ‘ beast 
Braybrooke,’ and the unwarrant- 
able airs which he gave himself 
on the score of his acquaintance 
with the young heir. 

‘If it hadn’t been for Julia 
here hanging on me like that, I'd 
have had it out with the fellow 
then and there,’ reiterated the now 
valiant Percy. ‘I’m not going to 
stand any of his sauce, as I'll let 
him know the first time I catch 
him alone.’ 

* Now let me beg of you, Percy, 
not to provoke the brute, or do 
anything rash or foolish. He's a 
nasty horrid temper, and you'll 
only make me miserable if you say 
these things. Take my advice and 
treat him with the contempt he 
deserves.’ 

*That’s just like you women. 
You'd sit down with an insult, 
and only fight it out with your 
tongues ; but a man sees things in 
another light.’ 

‘ Well, don’t say anything about 
your intentions to Ju, and fright- 
en her, poor soul,’ put in Miss 
Kate, whose practical good sense 
led her to conclude that there was 
not much danger of Mr. Percy’s 
witnessing the fall of Braybrooke 

x 
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or any other; and who, to tell 
the truth, entertained a cordial 
dislike of the ‘ pitiful little snob,’ 
as his enemy had aptly pro- 
nounced him to be. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tue morning of the 10th, the 
auspicious day which had been 
looked forward to by young and 
old, dawned brightly upon Beau- 
voir Lodge. The young ladies rose 
joyfully to the conviction that 
there was no danger in store, in 
the shape of rain or storm, to the 
immaculate muslins and dainty 
bonnets in which their fair per- 
sons were to be decked on the 
occasion. 

Miss Kate looked magnificent 
and Juno-like in her white dress, 
trimmed with costly and delicate 
lace; and her massive coils of 
dark hair crowned by an elegant 
Parisian bonnet, which it would 
be useless to attempt to describe ; 
Miss Julia, buxom and débon- 
naire, was radiant in blue; and 
the twin daughters, who were to 
‘come out’ on the occasion, and 
who were of the same age as Myra, 
were fresh and youthful-looking 
in toilettes of juvenile simplicity, 
but which, owing to papa’s libe- 
rality, were a great deal more 
costly than they looked. 

But although the Sawyer family 
were none of them deficient in 
that useful bump which phreno- 
logists describe as enclosing the 
organ of self-esteem, their hearts 
entertained a secret pang of envy 
as Myra at the last moment slip- 
ped shyly into the circle and 
stood amongst them, like a fairy 
queen amidst the highly-tinted 
goddesses who might have in- 
spired the pencil of a master of 
the glowing Venetian school. 

*You look very well, Myra,’ 
observed Miss Kate, who was 
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always more kindly disposed to- 
wards her than the others, and 
whose heart, like her person, was 
large and capacious ; ‘ your dress 
is a success, I declare.’ 

And as she spoke she turned 
the little figure round and round, 
as on a pivot, and examined her 
gravely and critically. 

‘I am glad you like it,’ was 
the reply; but Myra’s counte- 
nance betrayed much less glad- 
ness than her words implied. It 
was very pale, and her mouth 
every now and then quivered a 
little about the tender corners of 
it, while tears seemed to be lying 
hidden deeply within the liquid 
lake of her dark expressive eyes. 

‘You look beautiful, Kate,’ she 
said eagerly, after a pause. ‘If 
it is true, as report says, that 
Mr. Harcourt wishes to pass the 
beauty of the county in review, 
before making his choice, yours 
must bear away the palm.’ 

‘Don’t be foolish, child,’ was 
the spoken comment upon this 
remark ; but there was an ex- 
pression about Miss Kate Saw- 
yer’s eyes which robbed her words 
of any invidious depreciation of 
Miss Clavering’s mental qualifica- 
tions ; and before they got into 
the carriage which was to convey 
them to the scene of the festivity 
she actually bent down and kissed 
her, saying, 

‘I am afraid sisters have not 
been so kind as they might have 
been, dear; but I am sure I wish 
you joy.’ 

The simple innocent heart beat 
more quickly for a minute or two 
than was its wont. Kind words 
were never lost upon Myra ; and 
in her own mind she breathed 
more than once an ardent wish 
that the much-talked-of heir to 
the fine property, through which 
the carriage was now rapidly pro 
ceeding over the smooth turf o 
the park —(a private way 
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which Mr. Braybrooke had given 
them the right of entrance)— 
might be smitten helpless but 
hopeful before the battery of 
Kate’s magnificent eyes. 

‘I hope he will not find me 
out,’ she kept inwardly repeating 
to herself. ‘I don’t think Harry 
would like it; and I should 
rather that he did not know un- 
til—’ 

Here the ‘maiden meditation’ 
broke suddenly off, for the car- 
riage drew up at the door of the 
Manor House, and Mr. Bray- 
brooke himself, hat in hand, was 
offering his assistance to the 
ladies, as they descended from 
the rather over-magnificent ba- 
rouche of the Sawyers. 

‘You must escort Myra, of 
course,’ Miss Kate said, with ever 
so slight a tinge of hauteur in 
her manner. ‘I will find out 
papa, and place myself under his 
wing.’ 

Myra glanced shyly up, as the 
words were spoken, and a gleam 
of glad exultation shot into her 
heart. Mr. Braybrooke looked so 
grand, so noble, she thought, as 
she ventured on that one rapid 
survey of the artist’s handsome 
person and distinguished bearing, 
and there were few present who 
would have denied her mental 
assertions. 

No more distinguished-looking 
man had as yet joined the circle 
who crowded the entrance to the 
hall; and as the Sawyers were 
nearly the last to arrive, they 
found, rather to their disgust, 
that there was no one in particu- 
lar to receive them or to make 
= known to the hero of the 

ay. 

‘ What had we better do ? they 
were compelled to ask at last of 
Mr. Braybrooke, who was follow- 
ing the party with Myra on his 
arm ; while, as it appeared to the 
young ladies, the flattering glances 
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of admiration from all eyes fol- 
lowed them as they walked to- 
wards a marquee on the lawn, 
where preparations for croquet 
and archery were going on. 

The Sawyer family had not 
as yet made much way in their 
progress towards intimacy, or in 
many cases even towards per- 
sonal acquaintance with the exclu- 
sive county aristocracy amongst 
whom they had come to reside ; 
and they were not altogether un- 
grateful for the sort of easy intro- 
duction which Mr. Braybrooke 
gave to ‘the girls,’ which appar- 
ently gave them the freedom of 
the charmed circle, which, until 
he came forward, had not seemed 
much inclined to open and admit 
them into their ranks, 

*O, of course, if you wish it, 
we shall be only too happy,’ 
said some well-bred but rather 
plain girls to whom he whispered 
a word or two, and one of whom 
Miss Julia fancied she heard 
him address as Lady Jane ; and 
she, Kate, and the twins were 
soon carried off to distant parts of 
the croquet and archery grounds, 
leaving Myra, rather bewildered 
amidst a crowd of supercilious 
fine ladies, leaning upon Mr. 
Braybrooke’s arm. 

*O Mr. Harcourt!’ she heard 
some one exclaim close behind 
her ; and with a nervous tremor 
seizing upon her frame for which 
she could not account, to the nar- 
rator of the tale which had filled 
her with so much dismay, she said, 

‘Please take me out of this 
crowd — please take me to my 
guardian! I see him standing 
under those trees by himself.’ 

‘Certainly, if you wish it,’ he 
replied; and as he turned his 
head to address some words to 
a person behind him in the crowd 
she thought she caught the words, 
‘I know nothing to Mr. Harcourt 
to-day.’ 
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A sharp anxiety now filled her 
poor anxious little heart. Was it 
possible that he had discovered 
her secret, and that he would dis- 
pute for her hand with the un- 
known aspirer to it? 

‘ Pray, pray leave me here,’ she 
said hurriedly, as Mr. Braybrooke 
confided her with a few gracious 
words to her guardian’s care. 

‘I thought I was to look after 
you—only you,’ he said laugh- 
ingly. 

‘Yes, I know; but I never 
thought that it would be so dif- 
ferent—so very different,’ Myra 
replied, as her quick womanly 
perception told her that the foot- 
ing which her affianced husband 
held amongst those ‘ swells’ (as 
the monster would have called 
them) was not at all in keeping 
with the two-pair back, of which 
he had laughingly spoken to her 
on the memorable occasion before 
she had fainted in the park. 

‘ Well, my dear,’ observed plain 
matter-of-fact Mr. Sawyer, ‘ain’t 
you going to walk with your 
sweetheart? That’s all wrong, 
you know; all wrong.’ But he 
was not really ill-pleased to have 
this little genial companion vouch- 
safed to him, for he had begun 
to feel very lonely and desolate 
amongst all these fine people,with 
whom he had so little in com- 
gon. 

‘No, that Iam not, guardian. 
I am going to walk with you, and 
I want you to tell me something,’ 
she said coaxingly, as she took 
his arm and dragged him off into 
one of the walks which inter- 
sected the grounds, and with 
which Myra, by virtue of her 
rambles with Mr. Braybrooke, 
was more intimately acquainted 
than any other of the guests. 

‘Well, my dear; well, well! 
What is it—what is it? Wanta 
cheque for the trousseau? Is 
that it —-eh, eh !—draw upon me 
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to any amount, my dear, to any 
amount,’ 

‘No, dear guardian, you have 
done enough, and more than 
enough, for me. What I want 
now is to know all about myself 
and poor papa. Can you tell me 
the name of the man to whom 
his uncle left the property when 
he disinherited him? 

‘No, darling, that I cannot. 
I never even heard your father 
mention it. He bore him no 
malice, not the slightest—not the 
slightest. It wasn’t his fault, 
you know—not his fault.’ 

‘O no,’ Myra answered, blush- 
ing, ‘not his fault of course; 
only a vague sort of idea had 
seized me that it might have been 
Harcourt.’ 

‘Bless me, child, what could 
have put that into your head! 
Harcourt! Harcourt! Now what 
could have made you think of 
that? 

‘I don’t know, guardian ; but 
one does think of strange things 
sometimes; and I have heard 
that there were curious circum- 
stances attending this Mr. Har- 
court’s father coming into the 
property, and that the real heir 
was disinherited because he was 
an artist. Now papa was an art 
ist, Mr. Sawyer ; but I don’t know 
whether he told you so.’ 

‘Never told me — never told 
me, ’pon honour, you know ; and 
look here, dear child, look here. 
I always fancied that your papa 
was an author, or something more 
in that line. He told me he 
had earned his own bread, but 
that was the view I took of the 
subject. Ofcourse you know bet- 
ter; but you take me quite by 
surprise. Why, it’s all right then 
—all right,’ he added, as a smile 
that illuminated his whole visag? 
dawned upon his broad opel 
countenance. ‘Why, we are all 
in the same line, eh ? 
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‘Yes,’ said Myra thoughtfully; 
‘we are all in the same line ; for 
Mr. Harcourt, they say, is an art- 
ist too.’ 

‘Humph !—I daresay; no 
doubt, no doubt! But I say, my 
dear child, what do you say to 
some ginger-beer?—pop, as we 
used to call it at school ; and very 
good stuff it is, inits way. Shall 
we goin search ofsome, my dear,— 
go in search ? 

‘ By all means, guardian, if you 
like it,’ said Myra, whom nothing 
could vulgarise, and who looked 
just as fairy-like and just as re- 
fined going in search of pop with 
her guardian, the City man, as did 
the Lady Adeline Fitzgerald as 
she sipped at her tea under the 
auspices of her cavalier, who was 
no other than Mr. Braybrooke, 
the artist hero of this tale. 

‘But you don’t mean that this 
is true, actually true? she lisped, 
in her low well-bred accents, as 
he confided her, after she had 
partaken of refreshment, to the 
care of her ample dowager mother, 
who took her coffee and her ease 
in aneighbouring marquee. ‘ Why, 
it is better than the last sensation 
novel, if it is.’ 

* Actually true, quite true,’ was 
the reply, as, with a respectful 
elevation of his hat, he left his 
fair companion to her own reflec- 
tions. 

‘La, what a fool the man is " 
was the verdict of the Lady Ade- 
line, as he left her with the dow- 
ager in the tent; ‘and yet he 
34 not look it, mother, does 

ie? . 

* Look like a fool, my dear; not 
byany means. But why do you 
ask the question ? 

‘Because he has told me such 
strange things,’ was the artless 
maiden’s reply : ‘ things that you 
would never believe, mother, if I 
told you.’ 

‘I don’t know that, my dear,’ 
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answered the Dowager Lady Fitz- 
gerald, a broad smile illuminating 
her features. ‘ You seem to have 
had some very confidential con- 
versation.’ 

‘ Very,’ was the laughing reply. 
‘ I told him all about poor Arthur 
and our hopeless attachment ; and 
he told me, in return, of his own 
equally rash engagement. Very 
confidential, that, was it not, mo- 
ther ? 

There was amischievous sparkle 
in Lady Adeline’s eye, as she pro- 
posed the question, to which the 
dowager made no verbal reply ; 
but an ominous cloud lowered on 
her frowning features, and she 
thought, ‘ She was always a fool.’ 

Poor Lady Adeline! she had 
been brought up in a heartless 
school, and her own better nature 
often rebelled against its teachings 
and its verdicts. 

But space and the editor are 
averse to digression : we must re- 
sume our narrative. 

Myra and her guardian had not 
progressed far down the shady 
walk before they encountered a 
troop of youths who were earnest- 
ly canvassing some topic which 
interested them much. They had 
a certain Bohemian air about them 
which stamped them as students, 
and a certain refined air which 
proclaimed them to be students in 
some artistic school. 

‘Who would ever have thought 
of Alec’s being a swell after all? 
said one, as they approached ; and 
Myra, who was acquainted with 
Mr. Harcourt’s Christian name, 
knew not to whom he referred, 
and listened eagerly for the next 
sentence. 

‘ No; ittakes one’s breath away, 
rather, 1 grant you. But what I 
want to find out is, whether any 
one has seen the girl.’ 

‘Of course they have. Why, 
he was taking her into the brown 
of them—into the thick of the 
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swells—on his arm, only she cried 
peceavi, and disappeared. By 
Jove! there she—’ 

The rest of the sentence was 
lost ; for they had to make room 
for Myra and her guardian to pass, 
which they did, slightly raising 
their hats in acknowledgment of 
their presence, and proving them- 
selves to be gentlemen, young Bo- 
hemians in some respects though 
they seemed. 

Myra had heard enough to be 
completely puzzled. Ofone thing 
she was very sure— Mr. Harcourt 
had not seen her; so the girl he 
was conveying on his much coveted 
arm into the brown of the swells, 
as the young artist sportively ex- 
pressed it, could not have been the 
one, the ideal of whom Mr. Bray- 
brooke had informed her he had 
become so passionately enamoured. 
This was a fact which she longed 
to confide to him ; but she was 
not likely to meet with him in her 
researches after pop, under the cha- 
peronage of her elderly guardian. 

Sweet and unselfish nature that 
she was, she continued diligently 
to seek until she found the nectar 
in which the old man’s homely 
taste delighted ; and as a reward, 
as they left the tent, under whose 
friendly shade he had quaffed it, 
they came upon Mr. Braybrooke, 
who had been, since he left Lady 
Adeline, in search of Myra ; for he 
was beginning to pine for the 
companionship which had become 
so dear to him, and in comparison 
to which the lispings of Mayfair, 
which once had not been without 
their charms, fell stale, flat, and 
unprofitable upon his unapprecia- 
tive ear. 

‘Here you are,’ he said. ‘I 
have been looking for you every- 
where.’ 

* She is a good little girl, a kind 
little soul,’ remarked the worthy 
merchant, who was heard after- 
wards to say that the more he saw 


of swells the less he liked then. 
* Couldn’t rest, you know, till she 
got me some pop; and very re- 
freshing it was, I can tell you. I 
haven’t had such a thing for years. 
It’s not genteel enough for some 
people, you know ; but it’s good 
enough for me, good enough for 
me ;’ and so saying the worthy old 
gentleman put on a vague absent 
air, and proceeded leisurely down 
a glade, with his hands under his 
coat-tails, and apparently lost in 
the contemplation of Nature—a 
happy opportunity which Myra 
and her lover were not unwilling 
to improve, and they also rambled 
offin another direction, like many 
other people in the same situation, 
having so much to say that they 
scarcely knew where to begin. At 
last he broke the silence by say- 
ing, ‘ How charming you look to- 
day, Myra ; I am quite proud of 
you.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ she replied, 
with one of her beautiful blushes. 
‘I am quite satisfied if you do.’ 

‘Thank you, darling. Do you 
know I have been talking about 
you to a young lady friend of 
mine—only a friend, Myra, don't 
be jealous—and she wants so much 
to know you.’ 

‘Does she? I don’t think I 
care so much about knowing her, 
Harry; you have such grand 
friends,’ 

‘I have? How did you find 
that out ? 

‘Don’t you think I have ears, 
to say nothing of eyes? Who 
were those young ladies who seem- 
ed so glad to see you, until you 
introduced the Miss Sawyers to 
them? I saw one of them eye 
Kate from head to foot. By the 
bye, does she not look handsome 
to-day ? 

‘Very. Handsome is a good 
word to express Miss Sawyers 
good looks; but it is a word which 
has nocharm forme. A beautiful 
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woman is highly suggestive; but 
a handsome woman —I know what 
that means—a Roman nose, goggle 
eyes, big bones, and a large 
mouth. Eugh? 

‘Don’t be so satirical, Harry, 
or I shall be afraid of you. If 
you do not like a handsome wo- 
man, what hope can there be for 
an insignificant-looking little girl? 

‘ Like— ? 

‘Like Myra Clavering, if you 
wish to know. I do not like you 
to depreciate women, Harry.’ 

‘You dear little bit of woman- 
hood, when I depreciate you it 
will be time to complain. If you 
particularly wish it, I will go and 
make myself agreeable to Miss 
Sawyer. She honoured me with 
a very gracious smile just now as 
I passed her.’ 

‘She has found out that you 
are somebody, something more 
than a “mere artist” after all,’ 
Myra answered, laughing heartily. 
* How ridiculous are the ways of 
the world 

‘You prefer the artist to the 
man, Myra, I really believe. There 
are two sides to the question, and 
I don’t know that it is altogether 
flattering as it stands in our case.’ 

‘Perhaps I cannot separate the 
artist from the man,’ she answered, 
looking supremely bewitching. 
‘I do not wish you to separate 
the artist from the woman in my 
case.’ 

‘From the woman? From the 
child, you mean, Myra.. You are 
the most delightfully quaint little 
creature I ever met with. By 
the bye,’ he added suddenly, and 
turning his eyes straight down in- 
to hers as he asked the question, 
‘have you seen Harcourt yet? I 
am curious to know what you will 
think of him ? 

‘No, I have not seen him; but 
Ihave heard of him.’ And she 
then repeated to Mr. Braybrooke 
the conversation which she had 
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by chance overheard. ‘He has 
found the ideal,’ she went on. ‘I 
must own I am anxious to see her.’ 

‘It must be a mistake,’ he re- 
plied gravely, and added, after a 
pause, ‘Myra, I wish to know 
something more of that ideal. I 
have strong reasons of my own for 
believing you know something of 
her; and I should not like here- 
after to think that you had not 
been open with me—that I had 
been deceived’ 

‘Do not ask me yet—do not 
ask me now,’ Myra replied timidly. 
‘ There are sometimes secrets that 
are not our own.’ 

Mr. Braybrooke suddenly drop- 
ped his arm as she said the words, 
and the little hand which had 
rested on it so confidingly dropped 
at the same moment down help- 
lessly at Myra’s side. 

‘I beg your pardon. I have 
no wish, no right, to pry into any 
secrets. I had no idea it was so 
serious an affair.’ 

*O Harry, do not be unkind, 
do not be unjust ! the poor little 
girl said pleadingly, with tears in 
her eyes. ‘I have no secrets. It 
is a thing of no moment, of no 
importance. It is not generous 
to press me further. I implore 
you to believe what I say.’ 

‘It is you who give importance 
to the affair, Myra, by being so 
mysterious upon the subject. I 
only ask you the simple question 
—have you any clue to the girl 
whose history I related to you the 
other day ; and have you any rea- 
son to believe that she is living 
not a hundred miles from this 
spot? 

‘T asked you not to question me 
further,’ Myra replied, with spirit. 
‘It is not manly, Mr. Braybrooke, 
to drive me into a corner like this.’ 

‘As you please, Myra,’ replied 
her lover coldly. ‘If you refuse 
me your assistance in a matter in 


which I could greatly oblige a very 
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dear friend, [ can only express my 
regret, my surprise. I have no 
wish to drive you into a corner, 
or to wring your secrets from you. 
You are at liberty to give me up 
now—this moment if you like—if, 
as I suppose, you are the object 
of my friend’s romantic search— 
if, as I understand, Miss Claver- 
ing, you are flying at higher game.’ 

If a look of the most exalted 
scorn could have slain her lover 
at her feet, he would not have 
lived (as the walls of the Royal 
Academy testified last spring that 
he did) to paint a picture of her 
as she then appeared, many years 
after, from memory. 

Her whole being seemed chang- 
ed and kindled into indignation 
by this most unwarrantable, this 
most unmanly accusation; and 
stirring into eloquence only to be 
quenched in her rising sobs, she 
exclaimed, 

‘You can leave me—leave me 
if you wish it ; but do not accuse 
me ofan action which would place 
me below the contempt of an 
honourable man. O Harry ! what 
have I done that you should treat 
me with this coldness, this cruelty? 
I had no one but you, and you 
have broken my heart. Leave 
me, leave me at once; I do not 
wish to humble myself before 
you.’ 

Her eyes flashed even through 
the tears that hung on the thickly- 
fringed lashes, as she so urgently 
prayed him to relieve her of his 
presence. But his face was pale 
and calm, and he showed no sign 
of obeying her until he had forced 
the probe still farther home into 
the depths of her wounded heart. 

‘Myra Clavering,’ he said, look- 
ing her steadily in the face, ‘I 
know your secret and the cause of 
your agitation that day in the 
park when I told you of Harcourt’s 
devotion to the ideal which he 
had set up in his own heart to 


worship; and I now know also 
that you recognised your own por- 
trait in that history, and that you 
concealed it from me with a view 
to carrying out higher and more 
ambitious designs. I would have 
saved you from coercion, Myra, if 
you had wished to be saved ; but 
you have made your choice for 
Harcourt. I wish you prosperity 
—and joy.’ 

‘Cruel —cruel —cruel that you 
are—it is a life’s bitterness to feel 
that you could have thought me 
so base,’ Myra said, more to her- 
self than to her lover, to whom 
she would not now raise so much 
as a questioning or even a re- 
proachful glance. ‘You may go 
on your own way for me. | 
should have been prouder than 
any queen, Mr. Braybrooke, to 
have shared with you poverty and 
toil ; but I could never brook sus- 
picion or contempt.’ 

‘You have preferred Harcourt 
before me,’ was the dogged reply; 
‘and the world, Miss Clavering, 
will approve your choice.’ 

‘ Mr. Braybrooke,’ replied Myra, 
with all the dignity of an in- 
sulted queen, ‘ you must be labour- 
ing under some strong delusion. 
What is Mr. Harcourt to me, or 
what am I to Mr. Harcourt? You 
cannot be in your right mind.’ 

‘You are perfectly aware what 
you are to Mr. Harcourt. What 
youare or will prove to him, Miss 
Clavering, it isfor time todecide— 
more true, I trust, than you have 
proved under this test to me. I 
only hope that he may love you as 
well.’ 

There was such a decided fal- 
tering in the tones of her lover's 
voice, as he uttered the last sen- 
tence, that Myra, indignant as she 
was with him, wasstrongly moved. 

‘Harry,’ she said emphatically, 
‘you may give me up or not, as 
you like; you may malign and 
insult me or not, as it seems best 
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to you; but I declare to you 
solemnly, in answer to the strong 
delusion that has taken possession 
of you to-day, that I have never 
loved, and will never love, any 
one but yourself ; that if this man, 
whose detestable name I will not 
mention, were this moment at my 
feet, I would spurn him in the 
dust for you—for you who have 
treated me so ill. Will that satisfy 
you, Harry? The words were 
choked by the sobs which surged 
into the heaving chest, which 
seemed literally to be breaking her 
heart. 

‘Darling !’ was the spontaneous 
answer, as he snatched her almost 
fiercely to his arms, ‘I am satis- 
fied, forgive me; I was possessed, 
I think; but why did you not 
own to it before? It was that 
which agonised me—that which 
tortured me day and night. Why 
did you not tell me at once who 
and what you were? It would 


have saved me all the agony of 


doubt.’ 

‘Can you not guess? she 
answered, her eyes seeking the 
ground as she spoke, and her fea- 
tures illuminating as they -did 
when she was strongly moved. ‘I 
thought you might have offered to 
give me up to this unknown rival, 
and that would have been more 
than I could have borne.’ 

‘True as steel. Bless you, Myra, 
for that word! What a miserable 
contrast do my suspicions afford 
to your generous disavowal of the 
sacrifice you are making for me! 
Is it no temptation to you to feel 
that all this might be your own 
to-morrow ?’ 

‘ Not the slightest. I only wish 
for your sake, Harry, that I had 
never heard either your friend’s 
name or his story. You may be 
sure he would have been disen- 
chanted had he once seen his ideal ; 
it is always the case, you know.’ 

‘Not always. I am certain, for 
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my own part, that in this case it 
would have been quite the other 
way.’ 

‘You are a prejudiced judge,’ 
Myra answered ; ‘and now I must 
ask you to walk with me as far 
as the wilderness gate, which leads 
into our home lanes. I cannot go 
back into that crowd of strangers 
now.’ 

‘You want to punish me, and 
certainly I have deserved it; I 
feel the reproach implied in that 
now. I have frightened you, Myra ; 
you will never have the same con- 
fidence in me again.’ 

‘Your distrust wounded me, I 
confess ; but in some sort I de- 
served it, by keeping my secret 
from you. It shall be the last, I 
promise you, Harry; but now I 
must go home.’ 

‘In all these dainty trappings 
alone down those lanes ? 

‘I am well accustomed to being 
alone; and a few yards of white 
muslin will not make me a 
worse companion to myself than 
usual,” 

There was an appeal in the 
tones of her voice which smote 
into her companion’s heart ; and 
yet he did not do what any one 
else, almost, in his circumstances 
would have done—he did not 
offer to accompany her home. He 
took her to the little gate which 
opened out of the wilderness, as 
that portion of the park was 
named, but he did not offer to 
accompany her through those soli 
tary lanes. Had he, after all, a 
hankering after the society of the 
swells with whom he appeared to 
be on such good terms ? 

Confiding little Myra did not 
even ask this question of herself, 
as she said, in answer to his ques- 
tion, ‘ What shall you do all the 
afternoon by yourself? 

‘What I have done many an 
afternoon by myself before — I 
shall paint.’ 
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‘Will you promise one thing 
before you go ? 

‘How can I tell, until I know 
what it is? 

‘ Will you promise that we shall 
neither of us have many more 
lonely afternoons ; for I can bear 
them with less patience than you 
do? 

‘If you wish it,’ she answered 
simply, and allowing him to draw 
her towards him; ‘but now I 
must go.’ 

So they parted—the little fairy- 
like creature fluttered off, in her 
white draperies, down the vista of 
a flowery lane, and Mr. Bray- 
brooke, the artist, gazed until a 
turning hid her from his sight, 
and then retraced with leisurely 
steps the path which they had 
trodden together. 

‘If I wish it,’ he repeated aloud 
to himself, and there was an 
amused smile on his face which 
might have mocked at the implied 
doubt, either with genuine or iron- 
ical meaning. If the reader had 
begun to entertain doubts of this 
man’s sincerity there was some- 
thing in that smile and expression 
which, could he have witnessed 
them, might have tended to con- 
firm them. Poor little Myra, with 
your artist soul and loving nature 
imprisoned in that dainty form, 
was it true that you had been de- 
ceived ? 

Lovers are proverbially dull 
company, and it is time to return 
to gayer scenes. 

The Miss Sawyers were becom- 
ing more at home amongst their 
lately-made acquaintances; and 
Kate, with her usual practical 
tendency, had already put one or 
two leading questions to a shy 
young girl, just come out, who 
was pleased to talk to any one, 
and who thought the noble pre- 
sence of Miss Kate entitled her to 
the respectful admiration of a 
blushing débutante. 


‘Can you point out to me young 
Mr. Harcourt, the hero of the 
day? she asked at length. ‘ I have 
not yet made him out. You 
know he has never lived down 
here yet.’ 

‘I have not seen him lately. 
He was here some time back. I 
thought I saw him with your 
party,’ she added timidly, for she 
did not even know the name of 
her new friend ; ‘ at least he came 
on the croquet-ground just after 
you did, with a young lady on his 
arm.’ 

‘ Possibly,’ answered Kate; and 
the happy conviction took posses- 
sion of her mind that she had 
already perhaps, unconsciously to 
herself, enslaved this parti, as all 
the dowagers insisted upon call- 
ing the young lord of the manor, 
in the first random fire of her 
Juno-like eyes. 

‘He must have followed us 
on to the croquet-ground,’ she 
thought; and Myra’s prophecy 
came back sweetly on her soul, 
‘ You must bear away the palm.’ 
‘She isa dear little thing, and not 
at all selfish,’ she said to herself; 
‘I must say that for her.’ 

At that moment she descried 
Mr. Braybrooke, walking, not with 
Myra, but with a party of young 
men—the same set who had en- 
countered the latter as she made 
her way to the refreshment-room 
in search of ‘pop’ for her thirsty 
guardian. 

He raised his hat, either to her 
or her companion, as he passed ; 
and the latter said, as she re- 
turned theacknowledgment, which 
she evidently appropriated to her- 
self, ‘That is Mr. Harcourt who 
just passed.’ 

‘O dear! was the reply, ‘I 
wish I had seen him. I bowed 
to Mr. Braybrooke, an artist, and 
a great friend of Mr. Harcourt.’ 

‘I do not know him,’ said the 
young girl. ‘It was Mr. Har- 
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court who bowed to me. I did 
not see who he was walking with.’ 

Now Kate had not observed that 
any other man of the party had 
so acknowledged the presence 
either of herself or her companion, 
and she was getting puzzled. In 
the mean time the young girl was 
claimed and carried of by her 
partner, as the welcome news 
spread like wild-fire amongst the 
hungry crowd that the refresh- 
ment-tents were open for lunch- 
eon, and that the guests were in- 
vited forthwith to proceed thither. 

Miss Sawyer now began to be 
uneasy on another score. She 
had not been playing at croquet, 
and had no particular cavalier on 
whose timely aid she could reckon 
in this emergency. It was there- 
fore with a feeling of gratitude 
that she perceived Mr. Braybrooke 
making his way towards her, 
through a crowd of well-dressed 
people, who all seemed by a sort 
of unconscious instinct to recog- 
nise the distingué-looking stranger 
as somebody; so that Kate’s heart 
throbbed proudly as he soon made 
it evident that she was the pe- 
culiar object of his search in this 
instance. 

‘Miss Sawyer,’ addressing her 
respectfully before them all, ‘as 
Myra is gone home, will you do 
me the honour to let me escort 
you? Luncheon is ready in the 
tent.’ 

‘I am much obliged to you,’ 
Kate answered, very humbly for 
her, as she gladly took his prof- 
ferred arm. ‘I know so very few 
people here, and I have not yet 
made out the hero of the day.’ 

‘You will soon make his ac- 
quaintance, that is, if you will 
allow me the pleasure of intro- 
ducing him to your notice.’ 

*O, thank you!’ was the cold 
reply. 

It was rather galling to Miss 
Sawyer to owe her introduction 
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to the heir to the mere artist— 
poor little Myra’s beau, as Miss 
Julia always called him ; but she 
was beginning to feel that her 
position was becoming reversed 
with regard to Mr. Braybrooke ; 
and with her practical good sense 
she thought it was expedieut on 
this occasion to put her pride in 
her pocket. 

They were a very handsome 
pair, and as they approached the 
luncheon-tent their appearance 
caused something like a sensation 
amongst the crowd, who were 
thronging the entrance, but evi- 
dently waiting for some one to 
take the lead, and marshal them 
in order round the richly-furnished 
board. As Mr. Braybrooke ap- 
peared with his companion on his 
arm they made room for them to 
pass, which was a circumstance 
that filled Kate with renewed 
wonder; and she unconsciously 
assumed her proudest step and 
aspect as she walked up with him 
to the top of the tent. ‘ Your 
place will. be here, Mr. Bray- 
brooke said, as he pointed out a 
chair which seemed to occupy the 
most distinguished position at the 
table, and she raised a question- 
ing eye to his before she ventured 
to assume it. 

‘It is all right,’ he said. 
going to preside.’ 

‘You are going to preside!’ she 
echoed, startled out of her pro- 
priety by this unblushing an- 
nouncement on his part. ‘ Why, 
what is become of Mr. Harcourt ? 

‘ Let me introduce you to him, 
Miss Sawyer, at once. I must 
beg your pardon for introducing 
him at first incognito. J am Mr. 
Harcourt ; and I have to thank 
you, or rather Mr. Sawyer, for 
crowning the hope of my life. 
You will hear my story by and by.’ 

The truth wasone which dawned 
but slowly on Miss Sawyer’s mind ; 
but when it had at last done so, 
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it struck it with painful intensity, 
and the pain was caused by jeal- 
ousy of Myra and her unparalleled 
good fortune, which Miss Kate 
was inclined to look upon as little 
short of acrime. She was silent 
for some minutes ; but the dark 
blood, usually under such perfect 
control, flushed over her cheek, 
neck, and brow as she took the 
place assigned for her at Mr. Har- 
court's right hand. 

‘Who could have believed it? 
she said at last, recovering her 
composure, but as pale now as 
she had been, crimson a few 
minutes before. ‘ It was not fair 
to pass yourself off as an artist, 
Mr. Bray— Mr. Harcourt, I mean. 
It gave us a wrong impression to 
start with—indeed it did, I assure 
you.’ 

‘It was presumption on my 
part perhaps, but it is true that I 
am an artist by profession, and it 
is my proudest boast. It was the 
ruse by which I won my little 
wife,’ he added, in low tones ; ‘for 
I have it from her own lips that 
Mr. Harcourt would have had 
small chance against Mr. Bray- 
brooke, the artist, had he pre- 
sented himself with his broad 
acres in lieu of the brush and the 
palette which she loved for their 
own sake, and also, he flatters 
himself, a little for his.’ 

By this time the tent was full; 
and Miss Sawyer became aware of 
a whole battery of dowager eyes 
turned on her in indignant ques- 
tioning surprise; but she bore it 
unflinchingly, and smiled a proud 
smile as she caught sight of a 
round hot face, surmounted by the 
most elegant edifice of lace, out 
of which gazed a pair of wonder- 
ing blue eyes, which belonged to 
Miss Julia Sawyer, and which 
were doubting their own evidence 
as they rested upon the occupants 
of the place of honour at the fes- 
tive board. 
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‘What's up now? demanded 
the gallant Percy of his fair afti- 
anced ; but the question was one 
to which the ready wit of flippant 
Miss Julia could afford neither 
answer nor clue. 

The ‘brute Braybrooke’ was 
evidently in the ascendant ; and 
the favourable moment for the 
threatened vengeance at the hands 
of a Percy’s outraged honour had 
evidently not yet arrived. 

‘Here’s a go,’ was the gallant 
youth’s comment on the unfavour- 
able aspect of circumstances, and 
the next moment he was filling 
his own plate with a delicacy 
which he loved, and calming his 
injured feelings by the means of 
lobster-salad and iced champagne. 

Poor Mr. Sawyer, less predis- 
posed than ever in favour of 
‘swells,’ peered into the tent at 
this juncture with a ‘nice homely 
body,’ as he afterwards described 
the ‘companion of his solitude’ 
(whom he had picked up, sitting 
all forlorn on a camp-stool in a 
grotto), upon his arm; and the 
eye of his host at once lighting 
upon him, he was surprised by 
the spontaneous charge of a whole 
bevy of hired waiters, who tilted 
at him with one accord, and car- 
ried him at the point of the fork, 
up to the high table, where his 
little ward’s intended husband ap- 
peared ready and willing to treat 
the worthy gentleman with more 
distinguished honour than had 
been accorded to any of the 
‘ swells,’ who began to look upon 
the proceedings of their host as 
on those of a lunatic who had for- 
sworn the society of his order, to 
do honour to the parvenus whom 
they did not condescend to recog: 
nise as a part of their society at 
all. 

‘Did I not tell you he was a 
fool, mother? said Lady Adeline, 
who was secretly rejoiced at the 
discomfiture of her own compeers, 
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at the temporary elevation of Miss 
Sawyer to a dignity above her de- 
serts; and who felt kindly to- 
wards the young man, who had 
listened with interest to the recital 
of the hopeless attachment to 
Arthur the penniless, the sight of 
whose waxed moustache had an 
effect upon the dowager nerves 
very similar to that which the 
sight of a red rag is supposed to 
produce upon a lordly bull. 

*Underbred vulgar set! Who, 
in the name of wonder, are these 
people ; and where are we?’ asked 
the haughty female noble so ad- 
dressed. But the daughterlaughed 
softly to herself, and confined her 
attention to cold chicken and jelly 
—wondering all the time what the 
hero of the day would say when 
the time came for the speech, in 
which he had forewarned her that 
the dénowement would be made 
known. ‘They are a queer-look- 
ing set, certainly,’ she thought, as 
the worthy merchant fiery hot, and 
the dowdy body he had picked 
up, were propelled, sorely against 
their own inclination, up to the 
top of the table at the command 
of Mr. Harcourt the host. It was 
a good thing to see the way in 
which the swell, who was cynical 
by habit and education, but good- 
natured at heart, looked up in 
patronising surprise at the unwill- 
ing intruders upon aristocratic 
landmarks, and asked under his 
curled moustaches, ‘ What the 
deuthe the poor devilths were 
about ?” 

‘La! I wish pa wouldn't now,’ 
Miss Julia observed sotto voce, 
feeling unpleasantly guilty of the 
whole ‘ queer lot,’ as she had heard 
a young Guardsman designate her 
respectable family, after he had 
coolly surveyed them through a 
glass which it might have been 
some gratification to her outraged 
feelings to know that he could see 
much better without. 
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‘Mr. Harcourt wishes you to 
come up to his table, sir; he has 
kept a place for you by him,’ whis- 
pered the chief butler tothe worthy 
gentleman, who was then engaged 
in wiping his face with his silk 
pocket-handkerchief, much in the 
same manner as we have seen him 
perform that ceremony when first 
confronted with our heroine and 
her ‘poor papa,’ in the poverty- 
stricken lodging to which he had 
brought sunshine and light. 

‘But I don’t know Mr. Har- 
court,’ gasped poor Mr. Sawyer, 
more abashed than ever by being 
brought into such unexpected pro- 
minence on so auspicious an occa- 
sion ; while Miss Julia, blushing 
hotly at the want of self-posses- 
sion evinced under these trying 
circumstances by her respected 
parent, whispered again to her 
Percy, whose mouth was too full 
of salad to make any intelligible 


reply, 
: i wish pa wouldn't—it makes 


people stare so. What on earth 
he is about, I can’t imagine. It is 
as incomprehensible to me as Mr. 
Braybrooke and Kate sitting a 
the head of the table. The brass 
and assurance of some people sur- 
pass belief. See, now he is 
making pa sit down beside him, 
on his left hand. He looks for 
all the world like a Twelfth-night 
king.’ 

This last observation was not 
altogether inappropriate. Poor 
Mr. Sawyer bore his blushing 
honours with the bashfulness of a 
schoolboy ; and was evidently be- 
wildered, not only by his own 
position, but at that occupied by 
one whom he still looked upon as 
only Mr. Braybrooke the artist. 
He was about to ask for informa- 
tion of that gentleman himself, 
when the latter, in a hasty whis- 
per, said, 

‘It is all right, sir; do not be 
too much surprised at what you 
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will hear presently, when they do 
me the honour to drink my health. 
I believe I must confess myself 
guilty, not of an alias, but only of 
justifiable suppression when I in- 
troduced myself into your charm- 
ing family as Mr. Braybrooke ; for 
my name is Alexander Braybrooke 
Harcourt, and an artist I am both 
by choice and by profession. To 
you,’ he added, in an under-tone, 
‘I owe the happiness of my life. 
I am well acquainted with your 
generous conduct towards your 
ward, Myra Clavering, my future 
wife.’ 

‘ Bless me, sir, you go too quick, 
you go too quick—I can’t under- 
stand this in a moment of time, as 
you seem toexpect. You are Mr. 
Harcourt, yousay? Bless my soul! 
bless my soul! I can’t take it in 
at once.’ 


‘Never mind, my dear sir; get” 
> ’ 


something to eat, and think it 
over at your leisure,’ was the ad- 
vice of the host to his left-hand 
neighbour, who was too much em- 
barrassed by his novel position, 
and confounded by the extraordi- 
nary dénouement of his little ward's 
love-affair, to make much either 
of his luncheon or his leisure. 

At length the time arrived— 
—half dreaded, half looked for- 
ward to by the ‘ public speakers,’ 
who on such occasions love to 
—- healths, and to make the 
cdnventional speeches in which so 
few men express themselves in 
pure English or perform the diffi- 
cult feat imposed on them of wed- 
ding sense to sound. 

SirJohn Delamere, an old friend 
of the family, was the first on his 
legs ; and in very flowery language 
he delivered himself of his speech, 
which was to propose the health 
of the present owner of this 
‘ princely property, who has come 
amongst us this day, ladies and 
gentlemen, and ladies in parti- 
cular’ (Sir John was facetious in 


a pompous condescending sort of 
way, and had some pretty daugh- 
ters of his own to marry)—‘ has 
come amongst us this day, with 
open heart and hand, determined, 
I feel assured, to keep up the pres. 
tige for hospitality and munificence 
which has always distinguished 
this house and family. He has 
come back to us not a prodigal, 
but a wandering son; and it is 
he, ladies and gentlemen, who kills 
for us the fatted calf. Let us wel- 
come him with heart and hand, 
with a noble and a ringing cheer. 
I have no doubt how the health 
I now propose will be responded 
to. Fill your glasses, ladies and 
gentlemen, to the health of Mr. 
Harcourt, our host upon this aus- 
picious cccasion.’ 

Glasses were filled, and the toast 
was drunk with all the honours, 
and followed by the hearty cheers, 
by which Englishmen love to ex- 
press their feelings, and to which 
the least eloquent can contribute 
the strength of his lungs and the 
effects of freely imbibed iced cham- 
pagne. 

When silence was at length re- 
stored, Mr. Harcourt rose and be- 
gan a speech which filled many 
hearts with wonder, many with 
admiration, many with blank 
disappointment (amongst these 
last we might be pretty sure that 
the dowager noble, and Lady 
Delamere with her three pretty 
daughters, all out, might be class- 
ed), and some few with downright 
malice and spite. It would be 
invidious to particularise these 
last ; but as a hint to the reader 
I might perhaps be allowed to 
observe that malice and spite are 
passions seldom called forth in 
the human breast with regard to 
one personally unknown: to us. 
The companion, the so-called 
‘familiar friend,’ is the usual re- 
cipient of such qualities, at the 
hand of him who has been in- 
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jured by the unexpected, and of 
course unmerited, good fortune of 
one with whom familiarity had 
taught the lesson of contempt. It 
is a hard saying, but nevertheless 
a true one, the inverse of the 
famous satire that there is some- 
thing pleasing to the human heart 
in the ill fortune of its best friend 
—there is something indescribably 
bitter in the good fortune of one 
with whom we are familiarly ac- 
quainted. 

There were few present to whom 
Myra Clavering was known, and 
it was to those few that the con- 
viction of her unprecedented good 
fortune shot home with the sharp 
pain of a sudden stab. 

This was Mr. 
speech : 

‘Ladies*and gentlemen,—In ris- 
ing to return thanks for the kind 
and flattering manner in which 
you have drunk my health, I am 
going to ask your permission to 
trespass on your kindness for a 
little space (loud cheers), toexplain 
how it has been that, loving this 
place, ay, every stick and stone 
about it, as a child might love 
a well-remembered parent from 
whom he has been separated for 
years (prolonged cheering), I have 
been so long a stranger to you and 
to home.’ (Here the cheers became 
vociferous ; but as describing them 
interrupts the sense of the narra- 
tive I will leave them henceforth 
to be imagined at those stages and 
points at which any one accus- 
tomed to such scenes will be well 
able to supply them for himself; 
only adding that as the interest 
increased, the noise of the demon- 
stration diminished ; and that to- 
wards the conclusion a breathless 
silence reigned paramount in the 
tent; even the waiters behind 
Mr. Harcourt’s chair held their 
breath and clasped convulsively 
at the napkins in their hands ; and 
one of a sentimental turn wept 
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freely before the recital was con- 
cluded.) ‘ My late father, as you 
may have heard, took a dislike to 
the place, after the unspeakable 
loss to him, and to me, of my dear 
mother, who died here when I was 
quite a boy. You have also doubt- 
less heard of the sudden and totally 
unexpected acquisition of fortune 
which enabled him to spend the 
last years of his life in climates 
suited to his shattered health, 
surrounded by luxuries which 
were precious to me for his sake, 
but from which my own heart 
often turned with unspeakable 
longing towards that spot, so 
sacred to every true Englishman 
—home. If it had not been for the 
pursuit which I loved, and which 
I have since adopted as a profes- 
sion, the attractions to me of the 
best years of my life spent under 
a foreign sky would have been 
nil. I loved art for its own sake, 
and.I glory in the name of artist. 
This taste, and this pursuit of 
mine, lead me to the principal 
point in the narrative for which I 
have trespassed on your kind at- 
tention. The same taste and the 
same pursuit had cost a distant 
relative of my own his inheritance. 
The circumstance was unknown 
to my father—it was unknown to 
me until last year, when I heard 
the real facts of the case acci- 
dentally in my studio in Rome. 
My distant cousin, Mr. Clavering, 
was disinherited by his uncle be- 
cause he chose to take up art as a 
profession; and my father had 
been unknowingly enriched at 
the expense of his kinsman; for 
Mr. Clavering, I grieve to say, 
died in poverty after a gallant 
struggle to maintain himself, for 
the sake of his young wife and 
their only child. If it had not 
been for the generous interference 
of the gentleman who sits on my 
left, he might have died in actual 
want. But that gentleman step- 
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ped in, and without ostentation, 
and with no prospect or hope of 
other reward than that of the 
blessing of a dying man, relieved 
that poor weary heart of the bur- 
den of care which weighed upon 
it night and day like an evil dream. 
He not only assisted him with 
open hand in his present strait, 
but he promised to take to the 
shelter of his own roof the young 
and desolate child, so soon to be 
orphaned of both parents, and to 
be cast upon the wide world 
alone. He has nobly fulfilled his 
self-imposed trust ; and I cannot 
relieve him of it without paying 
this just and public tribute to the 
integrity and charity of his heart. 
But that I am eventually to re- 
lieve him of it, and restore to its 
proper keeping the inheritance of 
which a gross injustice deprived 
her, it is my object to-day to ac- 
quaint you. Myra Clavering, the 
only daughter of my much-injured 
kinsman, has consented to become 
my wife.’ (Here I must observe 
that every eye turned upon Miss 
Sawyer as she sat in queen-like 
splendour at Mr. Harcourt’s right 
hand. She blushed deeply, and 
said quickly, in a low voice, ‘ Tell 
them, Mr. Harcourt,—tell them 
—they think it is I’) ‘I need 
scarcely tell you she is not pre- 
sent: she went home more than 
an hourago. She has yet to learn 
that I am the same man whose 
health you have just so kindly 
been drinking. She consents to 
share my poverty: for she firmly 
believes that 1 am Mr. Bray- 
brooke, an unknown artist, whose 
only fortune is his palette and 
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brush. Ladies and gentlemen, | 
ask you to drink the health of the 
future mistress of this place ; and 
coupled with her name there is 
one which deserves all honour to- 
day, the name of her kind and 
worthy guardian, Mr. Sawyer. I 
propose the healths of Miss Cla- 
vering and Mr. Sawyer ; and God 
bless them !’ 

It would be impossible to de- 
scribe the enthusiasm with which 
this toast was received ; still more 
impossible to describe the glowing 
modesty of Mr. Sawyer’s thanks. 
Except for his ward, his ‘ dear 
little Myra,’ he disclaimed every- 
thing; but every word he said 
proved how genuine was his love 
for her; and his own daughters 
shed tears of mingled happiness 
and pride as ‘ pa’ sat down amidst 
the vociferous cheers of a multi- 
tude which included the aristo- 
cratic element of the exclusive 
county of ——shire. 

But when all this was described 
to Myra, and she was asked if that 
was not the ‘ proudest moment of 
her life,’ she replied, addressing 
herself only to one amongst the 
many who surrounded her, ‘ The 
proudest moment of my life was 
that in which I heard Mr. Bray- 
brooke described by one of this 
present company’ (here her glance 
fondly rested upon a well-known 
rubicund countenance) ‘as “ only 
an Artist ;” and the next proudest 
moment was that in which one 
whom I need not mention more 
particularly, as no one present 
knows anything of her, said, 
“Then you copies Him close, 


sure.”’ 
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A GREEK GIRL’S HYMN TO HOMER. 
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Wira roses and with bays, bright as thy fame, 
Green as thy memory, 

I crown thee, bard, whom seven cities claim 
As having nurtured thee ; 

Thou on whom Heaven’s ray 

Shone so, that to Earth’s day 
Thine eyes were blind, 

Because thy soul was rapt into the vision 

Of things Elysian, 
I crown thee, poet, for all womankind ! 


And first for Helen—fools may scoff and sneer ; 
Thou knew’st she wept her fill! 

Torn from her land, her lord, from all held dear, 
Yet stately sweeping still 

Across that magic stage 

Thou buildedst with thy page, 
With sweet wan face; 

Too proud to own her tears, too sweet to ban 

Who first her curse began, 
Stern, sweet, and sharp, and tender, as her race. 


And next for Briseis—fair mournful maid ! 
The heroes bearing her 

From those strong arms where she at rest was laid, 
She went with no demur 


Into his tent’s red gloom, 
Who to its luring tomb 
Had, lustful, dragg’d her life ; 
And knew her own love weeping in despair, 
Yet would not share 
Such peace as work’d her people’s deadly strife. 


And last for her, the fair barbarian, 
The true Andromache— 
Worthy a lover in whose veins there ran 
The blood of Hellas free ! 
O poet, in that grove 
Where blissful thou dost rove, 
And greetest those 
Whom thou didst sing—was ever truer lover 
Than who doth cover 
Thy solemn brow with bays and royal rose ? 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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A TRIP TO BAYREUTH. 


By our own Piterm. 
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As far as Wiirzburg the route is 
a familiar one. The winding of 
the Meuse, the long valley of the 
Rhine, the wide sweep of field 
and woodland watered by the 
Maine, pass before us in turn as 
the train rushes rapidly through 
them, like the scenes of some 
well-known diorama. Little to 
note here that has not been noted 
again and again by more accom- 
plished pens than ours. 

Neither need that ancient epis- 
copal city, the city of Wiirzburg, 
detain us long. Its fine old Go- 
thic churches have for the most 
part been rococoed into ruin, and 
appear to the eyes of the present 
generation as architectural abomi- 
nations, of which the less seen 
the better. Still there are fine 
points in the town, as, for in- 
stance, the old Domstrasse, a long 
broad street lined with picturesque 
gabled houses, sealed up at one 
end by the cathedral facade, 
flanked by its two tall towers, 
and sloping down to the brink of 
the river. 

Bamberg is the next place of 
importance on the line—and every 
station of importance on a Ger- 
man railway means change of car- 
riage of course. Strange that on 
such an occasion as this of a 
grand national festival, when two 
thousand guests are flocking at 
once to the same destination, the 
happy thought ofrunning through 
carriages never seems to have oc- 
curred to anybody but the pas- 
sengers. But such practical ideas 
emanate only from the stand- 
point of an Englishman accus- 
tomed to regard each unnecessary 
move as a grievance, to be written 


to the papers about. We are not 
in England, but in North Bavaria; 
and for those who know not 
what that means the following 
local anecdote may suffice : 

A railway traveller, provoked 
beyond endurance by the, to all 
appearance, endless delay at some 
obscure station, remonstrated on 
the subject at last with the guard, 
who explained. ‘This engine- 
driver of ours is a very clever man. 
He gives pianoforte lessons here 
to the station-master’s daughter 
while the train waits.’ Aésthetics 
for ever! The thoughtful Bay- 


reuth pilgrim will do well to take 
the hint, and prepare for the glo- 


rious sacrifice of most material 
things to the service of the ideal. 

Culmbach next arrests our pass- 
ing attention, once the capital 
of a twin principality to Bay- 
reuth, now small and of no repu- 
tation. But no, we beg pardon, 
it is famous for its beer. The 
fact is set down in the guide-book, 
and we were a little curious as 
to how the thirsty Germans with 
whom the carriages were over- 
flowing would solve the difficulty 
that presented itself here ; for the 
train was only to stop, and not to 
wait, at Culmbach. Would beer- 
worship or fear of losing their 
seats prevail? The instant we 
halted a hundred heads were pro- 
truded from the windows, and a 
hundred tongues vociferated,‘ Bier, 
Bier f in half-imperious, half-be- 
seeching tones, from which none 
would have guessed that the dis- 
tressed wayfarers had regularly 
partaken of that beverage at every 
intermediate station. The cries 
not being answered at once, the 
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clamour waxed fiercer and angrier. 
We were threatened with a beer 
tumult, when fortunately a fright- 
ened attendant or two rushed on 
the platform with some tankards 
of the desired Culmbach special- 
ty to satisfy the loudest and most 
importunate demands. An inci- 
dent semi-ludicrous, but quite dis- 
graceful. A similar scene might 
occur among a company of navvies 
in England, but scarcely, we ven- 
ture to hope, among the elect in 
art, literature, and society. Such 
a convoy of German celebrities 
had seldom, if ever, passed along 
that unfrequented line, as on that 
memorable 12th of August 1876. 
Awed and abashed as we had 
hitherto felt at the thought that 
our unworthy selves should form 
part of so precious a freight of 
artists, poets, composers, critics, 
princes, and philosophers, it was 
consoling to find that even such 
are but ‘mortal men,’ and have 
their amiable weaknesses after 


Bayreuth is reached at last, 
and a very pretty prepossessing 
place it is, looking deceitfully 
friendly and hospitable as it lies 
there so comfortably placed among 
the meadows of a broad valley. 
Alas, poor Bayreuth ! Was it for 
its sins that it should have such 
greatness thrust upon it as this? 
to be called from its peaceful 
plodding existence, and a blissful 
obscurity and planting of cab- 
bages, to become the ‘standpoint 
of all that is finest in German 
lyric and dramatic art’? Could 
it have counted the cost, the 
onerous duties that thence must 
fall to its portion, most assuredly 
would it, we fancy, have declined 
such honours. But now it must 
frown and bear them. The sta- 
tion, as we arrive, is.a representa- 
tion of chaos. The Kaiser is 
coming ; and until the Kaiser is 
come and gone not one of the 


railway officials can call his head, 
such as it is, his own. Emperor 
William arrives at last, and is 
welcomed by rather a funereal- 
looking deputation from the town, 
clad in black, with white gloves, 
and by several persons of distinc- 
tion, chief and conspicuous among 
whom is Herr Wagner himself. 
The Emperor, luckily, is to take 
up his abode at the Eremitage, a 
castle lying about half an hour's 
drive from the town, where this 
evening he will receive the tribute 
of a torchlight procession, accord- 
ing to the picturesque custom of 
the country. 

This creates a diversion in the 
stream of excitement, and the 
traveller, if fortunate enough to 
secure his effects—the distribution 
of luggage being pursued very 
much on the ‘catch as catch 
can’ principle—proceeds to his 
inn. Certainly the first impres- 
sion made by the town on a 
nearer view confirms the favourable 
opinion we formed at a distance : 
the streets, decorated German 
fashion with evergreens and paper 
flowers, are so wide and so clean ; 
the houses so large and well built. 
It has the look of something 
hopelessly respectable and super- 
annuated, such as model alms- 
houses, something as old-fashioned 
as a stage-coach or a harpsichord; 
but this only adds to its pic- 
turesque appearance, though it 
also tells a tale, to be confirmed 
anon, of its unfitness to be se- 
lected as a centre—a focus for 
musical and dramatic enterprise, 
a field for the newest and most 
advanced achievements in an art 
of preéminently modern develop- 
ment. 

The city has had its palmy 
days. It was long the capital of 
@ principality, and to the Mar- 
graves who made it their residence 
it owes its fine buildings and its 
famous rococo theatre which Wag- 
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ner at first thought of using for 
his festival performances before 
he decided on erecting a special 
building for the purpose. The 
petty princes who reigned over the 
city in turn are for the most part 
forgotten. Not so the great man 
who made it his home, Jean Paul 
Richter, whose house in the Fried- 
richs-strasse, whose grave in the 
churchyard, andstatue by Schwan- 
thaler in the Schloss-platz, 
formed till lately the most inter- 
esting objects of which Bayreuth 
could boast. They have formid- 
able rivals now in the villa 
‘ Wabnfried,’ standing near the 
end of the principal street, where 
Wagner lives, and the model 
theatre he has built, that looks 
down on the town from the hill. 

Poor Jean Paul, who, even in 
Bayreuth, found but one person, 
and she a woman, who under- 
stood him, would stand abashed 
before such a gathering as the 
‘only one,’ as Wagner's disciples 
consider him, has contrived to 
summon there this season. A 
unique gathering it is, but not 
international. The Germans have 
mustered in numbers and tre- 
mendous force. There are nearly 
all their leading famous men, not 
musical and dramatic only, but 
names of every degree of emin- 
ence in art and literature, in addi- 
tion to the rich amateurs who 
have enabled Richard Wagner to 
build and inaugurate his temple 
of art. As the Emperor, who 
is not musical, persists in assert- 
ing again and again, it is a na- 
tional as well as an artistic un- 
dertaking. Indeed, his majesty 
takes more care to let the world 
know that he looks upon and 
approves -it all from patriotic 
principles than can perhaps be 
gratifying to the vanity of the 
composer. Such a point of view 
is unexceptionable for kings or 
for patriots, but scarcely for art- 
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ists, and perhaps the festival 
would have gained something by 
celebration in a less remote, even 
if a less exclusively Germanesque 
spot. To be cut off from dis- 
tracting influences or counter- 
attractions is, or may be, an ad- 
vantage, and Wagner thinks, 
doubtless, it is better to reign 
in Bayreuth than to serve in 
Munich or Vienna. But such 
fears were unworthy of him, and 
so interesting a performance had 
in reality nothing to dread from 
the attractions of the gayest capi- 
tal—or, at any rate, not half so 
much as from the shortcomings 
of the provincial town, which has 
done its best to put the guests, 
even those of most Arcadian 
tastes and habits, into an ill- 
humour. Alas that Bayreuth 
should become a byword for 
miserable nights, meagre break- 
fasts, tables d’héte at which might 
is right, and the meek may sit 
for hours, to be informed at the 
end, in answer to gentle expostu- 
lations, that nothing is left, and 
that they must go farther, with 
at least this consolation that they 
cannot fare worse! It is three 
o'clock, and the opera begins at 
four. Body and soul must some- 
how be kept together till after 
the fourth evening is over. So 
we snatch a ham-sandwich and 
a glass of beer, and rush off. Our 
heart sinks a little at the expanse 
of sunny, dusty, uphill road be- 
tween us and the theatre to be 
traversed. We would sell our 
birthright, if we had such 4 
thing, for a horse and carriage. 
But these are few and far be- 
tween, and require some art to 
secure. Perhaps we are princely, 
and pay twelve shillings for a 
lift; or perhaps we walk, and 
arrive sunburnt and palpitating 
to take our seat. The Bayreuth 
pilgrimage had certainly its hu- 
morous side, Never did man feel 
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less like a disembodied spirit, 
never did the weakness of the 
flesh assert more power to modify 
the willingness of the spirit, than 
when the public took their places, 
respectively to judge or to profit 
by, to criticise and adore, or sim- 
ply and solely to enjoy, the pat- 
tern performances at Bayreuth. 

The theatre, so conspicuous in 
red and white on the hill, was 
worth building, if only for ex- 
ample’s sake. We, who from 
custom allow ourselves uncom- 
plainingly to be crushed and 
suffocated nightly in the narrow 
lobbies and staircases of London 
opera-houses, duly appreciate the 
superiority of arrangement where- 
by one steps in a minute from 
the verandah which runs round 
outside the building to one’s 
seat, wheresoever it may be, in 
the theatre. In case of fire, or 
otherwise, exit could be made 
with equal rapidity. Six en- 
trances on each side to the thirty 
rows of stalls which occupy the 
amphitheatre mean speedy and 
easy clearance. May we hope 
that the theatrical architects of 
the future will conform in this 
respect to the Bayreuth principle, 
which is, after all, in the main 
but a return to the theatrical 
architecture of the past, as seen 
in Roman amphitheatres. 

Neither does the interior leave 
anything to be desired : the rows 
of columns rising at the sides, 
marking the different entrances, 
have a very good effect ; there is 
no chandelier to dazzle our eyes; 
the theatre is abundantly lighted 
with side jets of gas, which, how- 
ever, are extinguished during the 
performance. 

But enough of adjuncts and 
etceteras. Once comfortably seat- 
ed in a good place facing the stage, 
everything is forgotten in impa- 
tient expectation of the opening 
notes of Rheingold. The excite- 


ment at this moment, the general 
eagerness and exultation were 
something unparalleled. Honour 
to the composer whose previous 
known works can secure such a 
wide and thrilling interest in the 
unknown on the occasion of its 
first trial ! 

Rheingold is a prologue opera 
in four scenes. Each tableau is 
a marvel of pictorial and mechan- 
ical skill. In vain we try to put 
music first, and the rest nowhere. 
When all is over, the imagination 
is haunted more than by the ex- 
quisite orchestral interludes, or the 
songs of the mermaids, the solemn 
accents of the gods holding their 
council of war, the plaints of the 
querulous dwarfs—far more than 
by sympathy with the wrongs of 
some, the woes and perplexities 
of others—by certain miracles of 
scenic effect : the Rhine daughters 
guarding their treasure of gold in 
the river; dawn on the moun- 
tains ; the palace of Walhalla ; the 
Nibelungen’s mountain-cave, with 
the dwarf miners at work; the 
dragon; grand transformation 
scene ; return to the regions of 
earth and air—‘ pack, clouds, away, 
and welcome, day’—and the rain- 
bow, the aerial bridge over which 
the gods and goddesses pass in 
triumph, at the close, into their 
stately hall. Wagner, forgive us ! 
We are reminded over-much of 
the advertisements going about at 
Christmas time, and which, as 
professing to proffer no more than 
a treat to the juveniles, are the 
right thing in the right place. 
Far be it from us to disparage the 
scene-painter’s and stage-machin- 
ist’s art and its witchery. It is 
rather that the digestive powers, 
so to speak, of the human intellect 
and imagination have limits, and 
such a huge feast of reason and 
unreason, such a flow of soul and 
sense, have some of the disadvan- 
tages of a City dinner, where sal- 
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mon and whitebait are piled upon 
turtle-soup, venison on salmon, 
pastry on venison, till the soul of 
the sated guest abhors all manner 
of meat before the feast is half 
through. The epicure will go to 
work in a different way. How- 
ever, the splendour of the scenery, 
the skill of the singers, perfection 
of the orchestra, and unquestion- 
able originality of parts of the 
music left the audience, if a little 
bewildered, still delighted, and 
oblivious of the length of the 
banquet. Rheingold is, in fact, the 
shortest of the four divisions of the 
Ring of the Nibelung. But, owing 
to the fact ofits proceeding without 
break or fall of the curtain from 
first to last, it is in some ways the 
most fatiguing. On the other 
evenings nearly an hour is allowed 
between the acts, a right pleasant 
interval, and most refreshing is 
the stroll on the terrace outside 
thus afforded to the audience, 
The scene is interesting too. The 
actors of yesterday and to-morrow, 
spectators to-day, are among the 
crowd ; so are the archdukes and 
duchesses—Herr Wagner himself, 
his wife, and father-in-law, Franz 
Liszt, may be seen among the 
group. One of the pleasantest 
features here is this friendliness, 
absence of constraint, pretension, 
or display, a feature we should miss 
in a gathering of the kind in Eng- 
land, where, love our neighbour 
though we may, we are apt, if he 
is a stranger, to behave exactly as 
if we hated him, and where differ- 
ent ranks and orders of men do 
not mix on the same easy and 
natural terms as in Germany. 
Die Walkiire, Part I. of the 
Trilogy, is a fine work. It con- 
tains, beside a melody, here the 
lost child of its kind (of which 
one wonders involuntarily que 
diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galére), the most popular piece in 
the whole work—the already fa- 
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mous ‘ Walkiirenritt,’ the wildest 
of choruses, for eight female 
voices. Anything more original 
in itself, more saisissant in effect, 
than this ottett of Odin’s war- 
maids, it would be difficult to 
imagine—one of those striking 
creations which suffice alone to 
stamp a composer as a man of 
genius. And itis but one (though 
perhaps the first) among many 
musical gems in this opera, which, 
though based on a wild legend of 
lawless times—a tale half told, 
seeing that it had its beginning in 
Rheingold, and forms itself but 
the preface to Siegfried—wins 
its way by virtue of the music, 
It has been, and will be, singly 
represented, An interval of some 
twenty years is supposed to elapse 
between its close and the opening 
scene of Siegfried. But the Ring 
of the Nibelung has nothing to 
do with the unities. Sieg/ried 
and Gétterddimmerung are more 
closely connected in action than 
the two preceding dramas. We 
have got rid of the gods (always 
rather uninteresting people on the 
stage; disappointing too, because 
they look so like everybody else), 
of all the gods, excepting Wotan, 
and he is in disguise, and vanishes 
for good in the last act of Siegfried. 
The career of Siegfried furnishes 
the subject-matter for the two last 
dramas. His adventures are most 
marvellous. In the space of two 
acts he makes mincemeat of a 
dragon, slays an insidious dwarf, 
learns the language of birds, over- 
comes the god Wotan in single 
combat, woos and espouses the 
Walkiire. In Gétterddémmerung 
we have the warrior’s fall. He 
is caught in the toils laid for him 
by an enemy, drinks a draught 
from the Fountain of Oblivion, 
becomes unfaithful, and, though 
innocent in intent, brings about 
his own death—the only venge- 
ance left to the woman he has 
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betrayed. But this, the human 
element, is merely one out of the 
points the drama is intended to 
convey. Upon its deeper mean- 
ing, allegorical import, mythical 
significance, we have no intention 
of dwelling. The coup d@état at 
the end, the consuming of Wal- 
halla and all the gods that are 
therein by an offshoot of the flames 
from the funeral pile of Siegfried 
and his hapless bride Brunnhilde, 
lacks, and must ever lack, on the 
stage the necessary grandeur that 
should attend so tremendous a 
catastrophe. Several of the audi- 
ence complained in injured tones 
that they never saw the gods 
burning at all; and it is, to say the 
least, difficult to conceive how an 
idea appropriate enough in the 
mystical sagas of poets and seers 
could possibly be fit for the 
modern stage. Luckily, before the 
end of Gétterdimmerung, we are 
so intoxicated with the lavish 
splendour of the entertainment, 
so overflowing with admiration, 
that, though the Rhine, which at 
this moment ought by rights to 
overflow and quench the burning 
pile, refuses so to do, notwith- 
standing that we distinctly see the 
men vainly working the flapping 
waves up and down, we donoteven 
smile, but join in the general ap- 
plause and cheers for the composer 
of this most mighty, though not 
most faultless, lyrical drama. 
And so we swarm out of the 
theatre again, and the first thing 
that strikes us is the jumble of 
impressions in which we are left. 
‘ Howadmirable isthe Siegfried 
motif’ we cry in one breath. 
‘How wonderfully the Rhine 
daughters swam!’ in another. 
‘Could anything exceed the strik- 
ing effect of the Walkiiren chorus? 
‘Or the coloured steam which 
filled the stage as if with a sea of 
flame? ‘Frau Materna was un- 
approachable as Brunnhilde !’ 
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* And what did you think of the 
dragon? and so on. The promi- 
nence given to the scenic element 
makes it uncertain which we are 
meant most to heed and admire, 
that, or the musical, or the dra- 
matic.. Hitherto the former has 
been kept strictly subordinate to 
the two latter in opera. Wagner 
tries to push it to the front. He 
professes to subjugate the music 
to the drama, and inclines to 
subjugate the drama to mere 
spectacle. 

The orchestra are out of sight : 
so far so good. The hollow in 
which they are placed has been 
not inaptly compared to the 
engine-room of a steamer. It is 
partially roofed over, but the con- 
ductor at least can see the stage. 
The ostensible object of this 
arrangement was to prevent the 
sight of the band interfering with 
and marring the view of the 
stage. But as the theatre is kept 
in outer darkness during the per- 
formance, such a precaution strikes 
us as superfluous. Was there not 
a fear behind lest the separate 
human voices who have to sing 
out the whole drama of the 
Nibelungen Ring (in which con- 
certed pieces are of the rarest 
occurrence) should find the un- 
usual strain too much, and their 
organs be exhausted thereby, and 
overpowered if attended by the 
orchestral accompaniment at its 
usual strength ? The dim distance 
in which the band here are placed 
obviates this. But though their 
number is so large (120), their 
perfection of execution is beyond 
praise, we will venture to predict 
that, in spite of the approval 
echoed and reéchoed upon it, 
the system will never be carried 
to the same extent again. The 
plan of putting the orchestra 
practically out of sight has long 
been adopted at Munich; but 
Wagner is not content with this 
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—he sinks them so deep as to be 
partially out of hearing. Thus, 
for instance, a horn passage played 
pianissimo is so faint and distant 
that to the most delicate ear it 
might as well have been played 
by the violins. Eight harps pro- 
duce the effect of two or three ; 
the brass loses in quality of tone, 
if not in quantity of noise. Briefly, 
the acoustic experiment has been 
carried too far at Bayreuth, and 
results in a gain to the exceptional 
instruments only, such as the bass 
clarionet, the double bass, trom- 
bone, and tuba, that accompany 
the dying groans of the dragon. 
It is curious that Wagner, whose 
original and magnificent orches- 
tration is the point about him 
which has given him his immor- 
tality, and stamped it with popu- 
larity, should, in these pattern 
performances, have done his best 
to cut his own throat by thrust- 
ing the instrumental force over- 
much into the background. There 
is this to be said, that but for the 
relief thus afforded to the singers 
(though at all too dear a cost) the 
least robust must surely have suc- 
cumbed under the burden of their 
parts. As it was, they were tried 
to the uttermost, but came off 
almost without exception with 
flying colours. Among so many 
excellent it may seem invidious 
to specify, but three seem to sepa- 
rate themselves from the rest, and 
to stand on a higher level. Herr 
Vogl’s hour on the stage as Loge, 
the fire-god, in Rheingold, was 
brief and fleeting, but not all that 
came afterwards could make us 
forget the dramatic and musical 
excellence of his performance, and 
its claim to take a foremost place. 
Herr Schlosser’s Mime the dwarf 
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was a finished and forcible study, 
such as is rarely given to opera- 
goers to enjoy ; whilst the queen 
of the festival, Frau Materna, 
the memorable creator of the réle 
of Brunnhilde, has everybody's 
homage at her feet, and deserves 
it well. How much Wagner owes 
to these incomparable artists and 
their fellow-labourers it is diffi- 
cult to estimate. Thanks to the 
aid of their talents his genius has 
been allowed to display itself to 
the fullestadvantage. The Wagner 
festival of the future has now 
become a matter of musical history. 
Nothing is easier than to criticise 
it in its details, to ridicule some, 
to denounce the whole concep- 
tion even as monstrous. The 
stubborn fact remains that a sove- 
reign element of grandeur redeemed 
everything, tided us over the 
tedium of some parts, the child- 
ishness of others, the occasional 
imperfections in the execution, 
leaving the balance entirely on the 
side of admiration. 

The rule that holds good with 
the composer’s disciples in regard 
to his words and works, that ‘ man 
was not made to question but 
adore,’ is one which even after a 
visit to Bayreuth we are not in- 
clined to accept; but while we 
question whether the performance 
of Der Ring des Nibelungen will, 
as the composer believes, create 
an entirely new school of opera, 
of German opera par excellence, 
after its likeness, we can render 
cordial homage to that devotion 
to art shown by those who origin- 
ated, furthered, and carried out 
this scheme, the dream of the 
composer's lifetime, and one well 
worthy of the name of Richard 
Wagner. 
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My journey to Italy this year 
took me to the ancient town of 
Tusis, the finest market-town of 
the Grisons. It lies a few miles 
to the south of Chur, the capital 
of the canton, situated in the 
broad Domleschgerthal, far famed 
for its beauty, and at the entrance 
of the equally celebrated Via 
Mala. The pretty innkeeper’s 
daughter at Chur had already told 
me of the new Schynstrasse, and 
advised me not to miss seeing it. 
I promised that I would not. 

The new road leading through 
the old pass of the Schyn runs 
parallel to the Albula, an Alpine 
stream falling into the Lower 
Rhine opposite Tusis. By this 
road one obtains a short cut to 
the Spliigen Pass, which takes 
one along the Oberhalbstimer- 
strasse across the Julier, and far- 
ther on towards the Engadin, and 
is thus of great use for all pur- 
poses of travel and traffic, not to 
speak of its strategetical advan- 
tages and pictorial effects. 

On arriving at Tusis, I imme- 
diately inquired of the proprietor 
of the hotel, the Via Mala, 
what would be my best way of 
making the tour along the new 
Schynstrasse, as I had been told 
on the way that the road had 
suffered great injury from the con- 
tinuous rain. He advised me to 
take a one-horse chaise, and to 
walk along the worst parts. 

The sky certainly did not wear 
& promising aspect. The ruin 
Hohen-Rhitien, opposite the 
hotel, at other times, from its 
rocky throne, commanding the 
view of the Domleschgerthal and 


the ravine of the Via Mala, was 
now hidden behind clouds, while 
the lengthened outline of the 
Heinzenberg was only visible by 
fragments. I had to make the 
venture, however, and the light 
wagonette bore me _ cheerily 
through the gray mist, and 
across the broad bridge spanning 
the turbid Nolla, the stream so 
greatly dreaded during thunder- 
storms, roaring and plunging over 
the rocky fragments to the right 
of Heinzenberg. Farther down 
in the valley the Lower Rhine was 
painfully writhing between loose 
heaps of stones along its sandy 
bed, after its rushing waters, deep 
sunk in a narrow chasm, had 
washed the gloomy precipitous 
rocks of the Via Mala. At last 
we entered the valley of the 
Albula, where the picturesque 
ruin of Ehrenfels peeped at us 
from the dark-green foliage; then 
came the houses of Sils, huddled 
together on the narrow plot of 
ground at the junction of the 
pass and the valley, with the two 
towers of the Protestant churches 
rising above the shingle roofs of 
the little village. The people 
must be very pious to have two 
churches in so small a place! 
The cottages had a most cheerful 
aspect, and each one would have 
made a capital study for a painter. 

The pass of the Schyn begins 
immediately after Sils. It rises 
in continual ascent up to Alva- 
Schein, its narrow path winding 
upwards to the left side of the 
rocky shore of the Albula. A 
pine forest overshadowing colos- 
sal moss-grown boulders forms 
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the finest ornament of our side of 
the road, while the opposite shore 
consists of precipitous rocks, along 
which the old awe-inspiring pass 
of the Schyn winds. 

A grand panorama was spread 
out before our eyes. Behind us 
lay the Domleschgerthal, with its 
broad green meadows watered by 
the Lower Rhine, in its midst a 
hill crowned by Castle Balden- 
stein, the background being 
formed by the long line of the 
lofty Heinzenberg. If in this 
part we are cheered, however, by 
the smile of Nature, the gloom of 
the valley of the Albula strikes 
us the more by contrast. The 
precipitous rocks, as, packed close 
together, they tower on high, are 
as imposing as the celebrated 
parts of the Via Mala. If the 
Via Mala is still wilder in aspect, 
it seems to us that the Schyn- 
strasse, in the valley of the Albula, 
has a more picturesque effect. 
The dark-green pines, whose 
dense masses often form a forest 
on the sloping walls of the rocks, 
mitigate the rugged impression of 
the enormous side-scenes of stone. 
The farther one advances along 
the pass, the more interesting 
grows the landscape. Tunnels 
and galleries cut into the rock 
open out before us. The newly 
created road is still infinitely 
quiet and lonesome. A crowd 
of workmen, however, is busily 
employed in front of us in em- 
banking the mountain torrents, 
in hurling the blasted rocks into 
the Albula, in carting away gigan- 
tic trees, and levelling the road. 
These people have sunburnt faces, 
and some of them strike the at- 
tention by their vagrant Italian 
aspect. They live badly and eco- 
nomically, their food consisting 
of polenta, bread, and cheese— 
cheese, bread, and polenta. For 
their nightly shelter they have 
miserable narrow sheds of wood, 
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through which the winds howl 
at will; nevertheless these men 
have an air of contentment. 

The driver getting down from 
his seat looked at me at the same 
time, as though he wished me to 
get out likewise. On asking him 
if I should do so, he nodded his 
head, and at the same time he 
made a pantomimic action, by 
which he undoubtedly meant to 
signify to me that the carriage 
would be upset. We had reached 
a part of the road where half of 
it had been washed away by the 
rain and a mountain torrent. I 
got out, the driver took the horse 
by the reins, the workmen lifted 
the carriage on their shoulders, 
and in this manner we traversed 
the spot rendered almost impass- 
able by the rain and the torrent. 

Behind the sixth tunnel we saw 
Ober Vatz, giddily perched on the 
plateau of the rock oppositeus, in 
the neighbourhood of which lies 
the gallows-hill, the tribunal of 
the old confederation. We next 
reached the solitary inn of the 
pass, the Hétel du Passe Mal, 
whose whitewashed wall gleamed 
brightly athwart the gloomy land- 
scape. Its host and hostess with 
their grandmother live quite alone 
in this mountainous solitude, no 
doubt a melancholy, perhaps even 
a@ perilous, sojourn in the endless 
winter time. 

The remarkably pictorial effects 
of the Schynstrasse grow more 
interesting the nearer one ap- 
proaches to the Solis bridge, whose 
bold arches span the Albula 
1386 ft. above the surface of the 
stream. From the rocks above 
torrents rush down the steep sides, 
watering the fir-trees and the moss. 
The lush green of the narrow 
banks (never yet trodden by 4 
human foot) gleams athwart the 
dark chasm. The meandering 
road, now and then cut through 4 
tunnel, rises in a bold zigzag, and 
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the lofty forests are shut in by the 
Heinzenberg. 

The plan of the Schyn Pass was 
sketched at Chur by M. Solis, 
the chief engineer of the canton. 
The work was begun in May 1868, 
and, as usual with road-making in 
Switzerland, it was allotted to dif- 
ferent contractors. Urged on by 
the Swiss Government, which 
wished for the construction of a 
nilitary route, similar to the 
Fluela Pass and the Ober Alp- 
strasse, Which should connect the 
Grisons with the Engadin, the 
authorities of the canton took up 
theidea and carried itinto practice. 
The extent of the road consists of 
three Swiss ‘hours’ (16,000 ft.), and 
the cost of the undertaking will 
amount to more than 450,000 
francs. Although the Swiss 
Government undertook to pay 
part of the cost, in consideration 
of the strategic advantages of this 
road, the disbursement of the 
chief sum nevertheless falls to the 
share of the government of the 
canton. The construction of the 
road was a question of vital im- 
portance to the town of Tusis, 
and it therefore not only gladly 
agreed to procure the wood and 
other requisite materials at its own 
expense, but consented to the 
‘expropriation’ of the whole piece 
of ground between Tusis and Solis 
bridge. It is supposed that this 
rad will be as much to the 
disadvantage of Chur as to the 
advantage of Tusis, the latter 
being considerably nearer to the 
Engadin than the former. 

The Swiss are famous as con- 
structors of roads. We are justly 
amazed at the boldness of their 
construction when driving in the 
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mail up the long Urserenthal to 
the Furka, at a height of 7500 ft., 
and, passing close by the Rhone 
glacier, are then hurried down- 
wards at a rattling pace by the 
horses. The Spliigen, Bernardin, 
and St. Gothard are worthy of 
being compared with the Furka 
Pass. Switzerland has now one 
road the more; let us wish it joy. 

The Schynstrasse was to have 
been finished this year, by the end 
of June. Owing to the dreadful 
inundations of last year, how- 
ever, a considerable portion of the 
foundations was again destroyed, 
the foundations near the Passe Mal 
having had to be rebuilt several 
times—bridges were torn down, 
&c. I was told on visiting the 
Schynstrasse in the August of 
this year that the road would be 
fit for traffic in a few weeks. At 
present no doubt it is in general 
use. 

It was late when I got back to 
Tusis. ° The shades of evening 
obscured the valley ; the rocks and 
fir-woods wore a sombre look; the 
Albula alone, in youthful fresh- 
ness, rushed brightly over the 
wildly scatteredstones. Thedriver 
spoke in the same breath of the 
carriage upsetting and drink- 
money, and I was right glad when 
we arrived at the hotel of the 
Via Mala, the host of which, 
named LBerlepsch, is justly de- 
scribed as ‘uncommonly attentive’ 
in the Swiss guide-book. I am- 
grateful to him for this, aswell as 
for the information he gave me 
concerning the Schyn Pass. We 
invite our readers to go and see 
the new Schynstrasse for them- 
selves, and to pass the night at 
the Hotel of the Via Mala. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


‘CHItpRen,’ said Myles, ‘half 
our time is made up of forgivin’ 
little wrongs—why not forgive 
the big ones as well? I knew 
Paul Bayliss well in the old days 
—no one better. He was a good- 
hearted fellow, and just because 
he was so poor, he lost his cou- 
rage. There’s nothing tries a 


man like misery, except riches. 
Paul Bayliss has had both. He 
was first poor and then rich. Let 
Jack take his own again, even if 


it is not in the way that he would 
best like. It isn’t like a good 
honest fight at the fair, where a 
man or two is kilt and it’s all over. 
This is a different kind of fight, 
and I don’t understand it. But 
that’s the girl, the purty creature, 
Norah ; you couldn’t turn against 
the blue-eyed beauty that’s so 
often put her arms round your 
neck and kissed you so beautiful.’ 

* No, father,’ said Norah, ‘I for- 

\got Ella. I was thinking only 
about Jack and what he should 
do. Only, if there was no Ella, I 
should have liked Jack to step 
into his own, and for all the 
world to know that he was come 
to his own again.’ 

‘Let things be thus,’ said 
Myles. ‘ And now, children both, 
we must forget that we know any- 
thing against Paul Bayliss at all, 
at all. Whatever he says or does, 
Norah, never let him know that 
Jack has told us a single word. 
I’ve known men trade in a secret. 


I’ve known them sell their gi- 
lence a hundred times over. Our 
Cardiff Jack—poor fellow!— 
once lived a couple of years ona 
secret, till the man it belonged to 
could bear it no longer, and blew 
out his own brains to get quit. 
Let us hold our tongues. And 
now, Norah alaunah, sing us a 
Christmas hymn before we have 
our tea.” 

In the evening Jack went to 
see Clifton, while Myles sat read- 
ing the Bible. This evening he 
found himself among the minor 
prophets, and read on, chapter 
after chapter, in a fine frame of 
religious bewilderment. 

‘Tis a blessed thing, Norah,’ 
he said, looking up, ‘ being a Pro- 
desdan. If I'd been a Catholic I 
should never have opened the 
book at all ; and it’s great readin’, 
if you only knew what it meant.’ 

‘What book are you reading, 
father ?” 

‘Sure it’s the Bible, asthore. 
Listen now. “Woe unto you, 
Moab!” Who was Moab, I 
wondher. They were a terrible 
pair, Norah darlin’, they two— 
Moab and Edom.’ 

‘Let me find you a place you 
will like better, dear father.’ 

‘No, thank you, my dear,’ he 
returned. ‘I like it all alike; and 
I think I’ve read enough for one 
day.’ 

Here there was a knock at the 
door. It was Keziah Bastable, 
breathless and excited. Norah 
went out to see her. 
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‘Miss Norah, let me speak to 
you a moment. Come here—to 
the door. O Miss Norah,’ she 
whispered, ‘ Jenny’s going on like 
amadwoman. She’s got a knife, 
and she swears she will have Jack 
Armstrong’s blood, and she’s wait- 
ing on the door-steps for him, be- 
cause she saw him go out. What 
shall I do, Miss Norah ? 

Norah hesitated. 

‘She says she'll kill him, and 
I can’t keep her quiet.’ 

‘I will go over,’ said Norah, 
after a moment. 

‘You can’t go, my dear young 

lady. When Jenny’s took too 
much, Jenny’s more rampagious 
than words can tell. I can 
manage her most times, but I 
can’t manage her then. No one 
can.’ 
‘I am not afraid of her,’ said 
Norah, drawing herself up. ‘Do 
you think she will killme? The 
tall young Irish girl, fearless and 
as strong as if she had been 
brought up in the wilds of 
Connemara, looked down in the 
face of her visitor with flashing 
eyes. 

‘I think you are afraid of no- 
thing, Miss Norah,’ said Mrs. 
Bastable. ‘Stay, there’s one 
thing—I've told you most things, 
but I haven’t told you all. If the 
worst comes to the worst, tell her 
that...’ here she dropped her 
voice to a whisper, ‘and that 
you know it.’ 

Norah heard and flushed ; then 
a look of proud contempt fell upon 
her cheeks. 

‘And she dared . . she dared. .’ 

‘Jack didn’t know, my dear.’ 

Norah crossed the road. 

Mrs. Bastable went to find 
Myles. 

‘Come out, Mr. Coulahan,’ she 
said. ‘Come out and watch, or 
there may be mischief. Your 


daughter's gone to see Mrs. Mer- 
rion.” 
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* Norah gone to...’ 

* Yes, and you must come too, 
or there may be murder done. 
Come quietly.’ 

The front door at Laburnum 
Cottage was wide open, and they 
stole softly together up the steps, 
and stood outside the door of 
Mrs. Merrion’s drawing-room, 
where they heard the voices of 
Norah and the fair chatelaine, the 
one firm, clear, and steady ; the 
other rising and falling like the 
unquiet breeze of a wild October 
day. 

Mrs. Merrion was standing on 
the highest door-step, looking 
down the road for the figure of 
the man she proposed to kil]. The 
winter wind blew her long yellow 
tresses from her head, and as it 
was impossible in the moonlight 
to be sure that they were dyed, 
they streamed behind her like the 
golden locks of Velleda. Her at- 
titude of eager expectation, reso- 
lute, unstudied, was that of a cat 
waiting patiently her opportunity 
to spring: her right hand held a 
long sharp knife, half concealed 
by the folds of her dress: her 
arms were bare: she wore a low 
dress, showing the white shoulders 
of which she was so proud. With 
the excitement of her wrath there 
had come back to her something 
of the brightness of her youth, 
and, tigerish as was her attitude, 
no one in Esbrough had ever seen 
her so beautiful as in this hour 
of anticipated revenge. Even in 
the days of nursery - governess- 
hood and sweet maidenly loveli- 
ness, Jenny was not so graceful, 
so bright-eyed, so lovely as on 
this Christmas evening, long after 
her beauty had been worn by the 
winters. 

Suddenly she saw, standing be- 
fore her, Norah. The girl, sensi- 
ble of the danger she might en- 
counter at the hands of a woman 
half mad with jealousy, did not 
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assume the attitude dear to the 
imagination of strong-minded la- 
dies who make speeches, and, im- 
pelled by a natural admiration of 
qualities not possessed by them- 
selves, love to picture gentle wo- 
manhood clothed in her own 
meekness and innocency. Far 
from it: Norah was quite pre- 
pared even for an assault, and 
she was not afraid of it. As she 
stood before the yellow-haired 
fury, her hands were free for ac- 
tion, and her eyes ready to catch 
the exigences of the situation. 
She was, to begin with, in case 
the fury should assail her, a good 
head taller than her antagonist ; 
and she had the strength of ten 
Jennys. 

‘What do you want here? cried 
Mrs. Merrion, instinctively hiding 
the knife. ‘ Why do you come to 
me? Have you not done mischief 
enough tome? Ihate you. I hate 
you for your pretended goodness. 

- I hate you for taking Jack 
away from me.’ 

‘It is cold in the open air,’ said 
Norah calmly; ‘shall we talk 
inside ? 

She passed by her, regardless of 
her hot breath and flaming eyes. 
Mrs. Merrion followed her without 
a word, 

Keziah and Myles planted them- 
selves outside the door and listen- 
ed, waiting for any sounds of vio- 

mce. But there were none. 

‘You want to say something 
about Jack,’ Mrs. Merrion began. 
‘Very well, say it, if you please, 
and go.’ 

She threw herself into a chair, 
and assumed the attitude of a lis- 
tener. She was ashamed of the 
knife in her hand, too, and wanted 
to hide it. 

‘Go on, Countess of Connaught,’ 
she sneered. ‘Countess of Con- 
naught? Kitchen-maid of Con- 
naught! If I’d known you were 
coming, I'd have got out the Irish 


whisky. Take a chair, if you like, 
and go on.’ 

This was very fine, but it had 
the disadvantage of being vulgar, 
and therefore out of place. The 
best things are sometimes thrown 
away by this kind of carelessness, 

*I am going on, Mrs. Merrion,’ 
Norah replied. ‘ First, had you 
not better put down that knife! 
It is dangerous.’ 

Oblivious for the moment that 
it wag a knife she had in her hand, 
Mrs. Merrion was fanning herself 
with the edge. She threw it on 
the floor impatiently. 

Norah did not take a chair. 
She stood. This gave her an ad- 
vantage over the enemy. Her face 
was calm and her eyes grave. 
There was a look of resolution in 
them which daunted Mrs. Mer- 
rion. 

‘Tam come to finish your threats 
against Mr. Armstrong. You have 
certain letters of his.’ 

‘ Hundreds.’ 

‘You will give them all to me 
at once.’ 

‘Will I? 

‘And you will leave this place 
altogether in two days.’ 

‘Shall I? 

‘I am come here on purpose to 
tell you this. I should have come 
to-morrow, but I heard you were 
threatening wild things, so I came 
to-night.’ 

‘ Jack is afraid to come, actually 
afraid to come; and so he sends his 
last new sweetheart.’ 

* Will you please give me the 
letters ? 

* No, I will not.’ Mrs. Merrion 
sprang to her feet. ‘I will not. 
How dare you ask for Jack’s let- 
tess? Give you the letters? They 
shall be read in open court. 
the world shall know—’ 

‘Who and what Mrs. Merrion 
is,’ 

Adelaide, or Jenny, turned pale 
for a moment. 
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‘I know everything.’ 

‘Leave the room,’ said Mrs. 
Merrion, with dignity ; ‘leave my 
house.’ 

‘Shall I show you that I know 
what and who you are? Listen: 
you were a nursery-governess, by 
name Susan Jane. You left off be- 
ing nursery-governess—but I will 
not tell you why. You never were 
married to any General Merrion 
at all; but I will spare myself and 
you the rest of your story, unless 
you force me.’ 

‘I will not give up Jack’s let- 
ters. I will die first.’ 

‘Then to-morrow all the town 
will know your history ; and if you 
bring an action against him, you 
shall have to tell, yourself, in open 
court, what that history is. You 
know best how you will stand that 
ordeal. Give me the letters and 
leave this place. Perhaps in the 
next town you go to no one will 
know it.’ 

Norah stopped, because there 
was no need of more. It was an 
easy victory. Mrs. Merrion col- 
lapsed suddenly. Then, as unable 
to control her tears as her wrath, 
answered with a passionate fit of 
crying, 

*O, I love him,’ she lamented ; 
‘Ilove him! You don’t under- 
stand how [love him! Jack, with 
his brown hair and his bonny 
eyes and his sweet voice — O 
Jack, Jack, I wish I had died be- 
fore I met you! Why was I 
born? What haveI done? I was 
80 happy before you came.’ 

‘Where are the letters ? Norah 
asked calmly, with no anger or 
irritation in her voice, but only 
that cold resolution which sub- 
dued her rival, 

Jenny pointed to the davenport, 
and fell in a heap on the floor, 
Weeping and sobbing. 

Norah opened it. . There was 
a bundle of letters, so thick that 
her heart sank within her. They 
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were tied up and superscribed, 
* All Jack’s Letters.’ 

‘Norah, leave me one!’ cried 
the woman. 

But Norah would leave none 
at all. She put the whole bundle 
together in her pocket. 

*Come, Mrs. Merrion,’ she said 
kindly, ‘you will forget all this 
trouble, and you could never have 
married him.’ 

Mrs. Merrion rose slowly. She 
wiped her eyes, composed her 
face, and closed the desk. 

‘I want no pity,’ she said. 
‘You have forced me to give up 
the letters. I shall leave this 
miserable town. Tell Jack that 
he will never see me again. And 
now go.’ 

Norah left. 

Outside the door she found her 
father and Keziah. 

‘ Come, father,’ she said ; ‘ this 
is not a place for us to stay in.’ 

Keziah shut the door and put 
up the chain. Then she went 
back to her cousin, prepared for a 
scene. 

But there was noscene. Jenny 
was quite calm and composed. 

‘Come in, Keziah,’ she said 
sweetly. ‘Don’t be terrified, my 
dear. Pick up that knife and 
put it away. I suppose I was 
mad after dinner. I sometimes 
am, I know, and then I do silly 
things and frighten people. That 
was why you fetched over that 
Norah girl.’ 

‘Yes, Jenny; that was the 
reason.’ 

‘Well, never mind. I don’t 
know what made me such a fool 
about that boy Jack Armstrong. 
He’s a handsome lad; but you 
were right, cousin; he is too 
young for me. I’ve paid him out, 
though, because I’ve given all his 
letters to Norah. Fancy her read- 
ing them all through, every word ! 
Won't she let him have it in the 
morning? And when they're 
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married and things go wrong, 
won’t she throw them in his 
teeth? I rather think, Keziah, 
his dearest Adelaide will be a rod 
in pickle for Master Jack to the 
end of his natural days. She'll 
lay it on, or I’m mistaken in her 
character. And as for him, I’m 
glad of it. It serves him right.’ 

But it was not a rod in pickle 
at all. Jenny thought and spoke 
after the manner of her kind; 
Norah acted after the manner of 
hers. That is, she gave the 
letters to Jack without looking 
at so much as the signature to a 
single one. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


*‘ AnD now, Keziah,’ Mrs. Mer- 
rion said, drawing on her gloves, 
‘I am going to do a great stroke 
of work. You will get in all 
the bills and pay them. You 
will tell the landlord that I am 
going away; you may arrange to 
sell all the heavy furniture. We 
shall flit, cousin Keziah; we 
shall go back to London. Ah, 
the dear old place! I shall be 
home to luncheon. Kidneys 
sautés, my dear.’ 

She drove straight to Mr. Bay- 
liss’s works. The great man was 
not there ; then she laughed, and 
drove to his house. Paul Bayliss 
received her card with a curious 
expression. Ella was in the gar- 
den, or somewhere out of the 
way, for which he felt grateful, 
and he ordered the lady to be 
taken into his own study. 

He found her dressed as Mrs. 
Merrion knew how to dress, her 
seal-skin jacket and bright rib- 
bons showing off the fulness of 
her charms, and the delicate 
colours artistically displayed upon 
her fair cheeks. Her eyes, touched 
with a little bismuth, presented 
the appearance of recent tears. 
This was a very effective stroke. 


* Adelaide !’ said the great man. 
‘This is unusual — and crying! 
What has happened ? 

*You do not want me in your 
house. You come to mine; you 
can come to the poor young 
widow and—and steal away her 
heart.’ 

* Adelaide, pray explain your- 
self,’ 

‘ My late husband's brother has 
written to me. He wants me to 
go out to Baltimore. I am come 
here to know what I am to say.’ 

‘Say, Adelaide? Why, go, by 
all means |’ 

* And will you come after me— 
all that way? 

‘Why, no! I hardly think—’ 

‘I don’t understand you, Mr. 
Bayliss. Do you mean that you 
have meant nothing all the time? 

‘Why, really, Adelaide! We 
have had our little dinners and 
our pleasant evenings ; but what 
more could I mean? You could 
not imagine that I was going to 
propose marriage ?’ 

‘Could not imagine, sir!— 
could not imagine!’ The blue 
eyes flashed frenzy as she threw 
back the veil from ler face, and 
disclosed the golden tresses yet 
humid with the recent dye. 
‘Could not imagine! Did you 
actually dare to come week after 
week to my house—the home of 
the widow of a Confederate gene- 
ral officer—and dupe me with pro- 
mises of undying affection, and 
then turn round upon me and say 
it was all pretence? Do you dare 
to say you meant nothing that day 
when [let you—I blush toown it— 
let you kiss my cheek? O Hector 
Washington Merrion ! if you were 
alive you would kill this man, a8 
you killed the Northerner colonel 
at Baltimore because he dared to 
drink my health in Bourbon 
whisky at a bar.’ 

She sat down, and, putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes, shed 
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copious floods of tears, or, at 
least, seemed to do so to the 
elderly lover. 

‘ My dear Ad—Adelaide 

‘O Paul, Paul! how many 
more women’s hearts are you go- 
ing to break ? 

He smiled. It is perhaps not 
unpleasant at fifty-five to be re- 
minded that you are yet able to 
break many«women’s hearts. 

‘Adelaide, if I had known—’ 

‘As ifyoucould not have known. 
As if you could have thought that 
I, a poor weak innocent creature, 
trustful to a fault, as the poor dear 
general always used to say, could 
be with you, and hear you, and 
even—even—O Paul!’—here she 
hid her face—‘even kiss you, with- 
out thinking—without feeling sure 
—0O Paul! my heart will break, 
and I wish I could die !’ 

The symptoms became alarm- 
ing. Paul took her hand. 

‘My poor Adelaide—my dear- 
est Adelaide—’ 

‘He calls me dearest,’ she mur- 
mured ; ‘and yet hemeans nothing.’ 

‘IfI could calm you—soothe 
your feelings, my poor sensitive 
gitl—soothe yourself.’ 

‘I cannot—I cannot. 
cruel !’ 

‘Let us talk it over, Adelaide. 
Be reasonable, my dear. It is 
true that I—I love you,’ he made 
agreat gulp. ‘ But consider, I am 
an old man,’ 

‘No, Paul, no; not old.’ 

‘And you are a young woman 
—a very young woman.’ 

She gave a little murmur of ac- 
quiescence, 

‘lam, besides, a widower. And 
I have a daughter. How, Ade- 
laide, I ask,—how could I ask that 
daughtertoacceptasecond mother, 
much older than herself? 

‘You should have thought of 
all that before, Mr. Bayliss.’ 

‘True, I should; but, Adelaide, 
you are the same. Look at your- 
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self in the glass, and ask yourself 
why.’ ; 

‘ Paul Bayliss, this is folly. Tell 
me in plain terms—will you marry 
me? 

‘No, I will not, Mrs. Merrion. 
That is in plain terms, is it not ? 

She shook him off, and stood 
up, flinging back her drapery with 
a gesture that meant business. 

‘Then, Mr. Bayliss, there is but 
one course open to me. My Lon- 
don lawyer has been with me to- 
day.’ 

This was a fib, but Paul Bayliss 
changed colour. 

‘He has read your letters, 
He advised me, Paul Bayliss, 
to bring the case before a court of 
law ;—with damages, I think he 
said. What does that mean ? she 
added innocently. 

‘Well, ma’am, I suppose you 
know, in spite of yourcrafty looks,’ 
Bayliss replied, ‘damages mean 
money. You want toextort money 
from me, do you? Come, how 
much ? 

‘My lawyer,’ replied the lady, 
looking modestly on the ground, 
‘said that you were a very rich 
man, and must pay for your amuse- 
ments. Pretty amusement, to 
break a woman’s heart.’ 

‘ We've heard that before, Mrs. 
Merrion. Let us stick to busi- 
ness, And your lawyer thinks 
that with damages we might heal 
the wound ? 

‘ You are cruelly sarcastic, Paul. 
He said ten thousand pounds.’ 

‘Ten thousand devils! Do you 
imagine, madam, that I am go- 
ing—’ 

‘ Or else we would go into court 
with all our letters, and show Mr. 
Bayliss in his true colours—the 
gay Lothario! O Paul! it will 
be a dreadful thing to me, but a 
far more dreadful thing to you. 
Think of your philanthropy, my 
poor Paul, and your character for 
common sense, and your grand 
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position in the town, and the re- 
spect in which all men hold you: 
think of that, and then see how 
awful it will be to stand up and 
hear all the letters read, one after 
the other. O Paul! my heart 
bleeds for you.’ 

Paul Bayliss pronounced a great 
and mighty oath. 

‘Don’t swear,’ said the lady, 
‘ because you are a churchwarden, 
and it’s wrong.’ 

He swore again. 

‘Paul Bayliss, it is a pity we 
should quarrel. Look here now; 
I would willingly spare you an- 
noyance, but I cannot possibly 
overlook your conduct. You must 
be punished somehow, Paul. It 
is bad for me to lose a rich hus- 
band, and so good a man as every- 
body says you are—very bad ; but 
it is worse for you to let all the 
world know how you have treated 
a woman who trusted you. Shall 
Keziah Bastable go into the wit- 
ness-box and tell of the little din- 
ners that she used to cook for you 
every week? Keziah does not 
love you, my poor Paul. She re- 
members you when you were quite 
a poor man. She has often amused 
herself by telling me how you 
used to borrow Johnny Arm- 
strong’s money and wear his 
clothes, and how you had to make 
your wife do the housework be- 
cause you were too poor to keep 
a‘servant. She told me once, but 
this I hardly believe, that you 
used at one time to take copying- 
work from a lawyer, and keep the 
accounts for the church, where 
her father was sexton and parish- 
clerk. She will take a delight, 
this malicious Keziah, in telling 
all the world these, among other, 
painful things. O Paul, could 
you not even remember the prawn 
curries I used to give you with 
the Bombay ducks, and the pud- 
ding you were so fond of, fla- 
voured with vanille! Have you 
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forgotten my clear mulligatawny ! 
Did you ever taste red mullet 
with such a sauce as mine? Where 
will you get the bouilli baisse that 
I alone know how to make? And 
think of the mayonnaise. Paul, 
there is still half-a-dozen of the 
dry champagne left, and four bot- 
tles of the Chateau margaux, be- 
sides at least two dozen of the 
Corton. You gave them to me. 
You would like to send for them 
back again, perhaps? The Cura- 
goa and the Chartreuse are nearly 
all gone, and— 

‘Confound the Curagoa,’ said 
Paul. 

Mrs. Merrion sat down, and be- 
gan to cry again. 

‘Stop it, Adelaide, said Paul. 
‘ My lawyer shall see you; we will 
buy you off ; we will silence you 
somehow.’ 

‘I am going to London, Mr, 
Bayliss,’ said Mrs. Merrion. ‘0 
Paul, what dreams of happiness 
have been shattered! Go; make 
love to some more fortunate wo- 
man. Let her believe you, if she 
ean. Marry whom you will, and 
when you are tired of her, come 
back to your Adelaide, and you 
shall find the same mul—mul— 
mulligatawny, clear, and the same 
prawn curry, with the Bombay 
ducks.’ 

She threw herself into his 
arms. 

At that moment the door open- 
ed, and Mr. Clifton, the lawyer, 
came in. It was an interesting 
tableau. Mr. Bayliss, with a very 
red face, was trying to push from 
him the clinging form of the dis- 
consolate dame, while she, one 
hand round his burly neck, was 
stanching the tears that seemed 
to flow from her pearly eyes with 
her pocket-handkerchief in the 
other hand. 

‘There—get off—leave mealone. 
Mr. Clifton, for God’s sake shut 
that door! If Ella were to see! 
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Go away, Adelaide—I mean Mrs. 
Merrion. Take her away, Mr. 
Clifton—take her away ! 

It so happened that Jack had 
only that morning communicated 
to Clifton the true history of his 
own im broglio with the fair widow, 
so that the bystander looked on 
with an expression of the keenest 
enjoyment. 

But he had the presence of mind 
to interfere. 

‘Pray, Mrs. Merrion—’ he said. 

‘You are witness, sir. I call 
you to witness,’ the lady cried, 
with an astonishing alacrity, ‘that 
you have seen Mr. Bayliss em- 
bracing me.’ 

‘ Pardon me, madam,’ he replied ; 
‘I am Mr. Bayliss’s lawyer, and 
can see nothing.’ 

It was a bold stroke on the 
young solicitor’s part. Bayliss 
caught at the expression. 

* My lawyer, Mrs. Merrion. He 
will call and arrange with you. 
Take her away; do take her 
away | 

Mr. Clifton led the weeping 
lady from the room, and Bayliss 
sunk back in a chair, wiping the 
signs of emotion from his brow. 

Mrs. Merrion left her conductor 
at the door, and refused his fur- 
ther escort. 

Outside the door a new thought 
struck her. She took the way to 
Captain Perrymont’s. 

The captain, after an hour or 
two at the laboratory, was prepar- 
ing to visit his works. He greeted 
Mrs. Merrion with a cheery salute. 

‘Aha, Mrs. Merrion! Come 
to see an old sailor? Shake 
hands, shake hands.’ 

‘This is not a visit of ceremony, 
Captain Perrymont.’ 

‘So much the better, so much 
the better. Glad my son is not 
at home though. Must keep the 
young fellow out of mischief, you 
know. Might fall in love with 
blue eyes and yellow. hair—eh ? 
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Not a usual combination, and 
consequently — fetching. Every 
woman ought to aim like you, my 
dear Mrs. Merrion, and turn art 
to the improvement of nature.’ 

‘If you mean, Captain Perry- 
mont, that I dye my hair—-’ 

‘My dear madam, what a cruel 
thing to say! Dye your hair, in- 
deed ! “The yellow hair that 
Julia wears is hers, and who de- 
nied it? I know ’tis hers, and 
this I know, for I learned how 
she dyed it.” Martial, ma’am, 
freely imitated.’ 

‘Captain Perrymont, you are a 
wretch.’ 

‘They used to tell me so thirty 
years ago, Mrs. Merrion; but I 
was younger then. Now I’m get- 
ting old, and I’m a wretch in an- 
other sense.’ 

‘You came and stole your let- 
ters, Captain Perrymont — the 
letters in which you promised to 
marry me |’ 

*Ho, ho, ho! said the cap- 
tain, laughing till his lean body 
shook all over. ‘The best stroke 
of business I ever did. I burned 
them, every one, Adelaide.’ 

‘You villain! And you call 
yourself a gentleman, I suppose f 

*I do, indeed, Mrs. Merrion ; 
and an old fool to boot.’ 

* My lawyer has been with me 
this morning, Captain Perrymont.’ 

‘I’m devilish sorry for you, 
ma’am. I am, indeed. That’s 
two guineas at least gone, and no- 
thing to show for it.’ 

‘He advises me, Captain Per- 
rymont, to bring the case before 
a court of law.’ 

‘Does he indeed, Mrs. Mer- 
rion ? 

‘Will you keep your promise, 
and marry me? 

‘I never made you a promise 
to marry you, and I will not marry 
you.’ 

‘ Then I will bring an action.’ 

‘ Bring a dozen, madam.’ 
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‘Unless you consent to a 
compromise, Captain Perrymont. 
Dreadful as it is to my feelings, I 
am sure he is right, and I must 
not—I cannot—look over your 
shameful behaviour.’ 

‘Don’t look it over, Mrs. Mer- 
rion. Look under it, or any other 
way. And now, ma'am, I’m a 
sailor, and yet I'm not quite a 
fool. Do you think that at my 
time of life I am going to pay 
blackmail ? 

‘Upon my word, Captain Per- 
rymont,’ Jenny replied, with ad- 
miration, ‘I believe you are the 
only man among them all.’ 

‘Don’t know what you mean, 
Adelaide.’ 

* Let us have peace. Look here, 
my old salt,’ her tone dropped 
easily into the colloquial English 
affected by ladies slightly below 
the rank of life into which gene- 
rals of the army usually marry. 
‘Let us be friends. Now I'm 


going to leave this stupid old, 


place and go back to London. 
Why I ever came here, I do not 
know. And you will call upon 
me, will you? 

‘Will I, Adelaide? Of course 
I will. And I'll come up to Lon- 
don on purpose. What a witch 
it is! I say, Adelaide,’ here he 
dropped his voice to a whisper, 
*I suppose it’s all bunkum about 
the Confederate general, isn’t it? 

Come and dine with me in 
London,’ she returned, laughing, 
and showing her white teeth. 
‘ And, captain,’ she laid her hand 
on his arm, and looked up in 
his face with a sentimental sigh, 
‘send me some more of that old 
port, will you? It is little indeed 
that I am able to take myself, but 
that Keziah has drank it all up.’ 


Only Clifton and Mr. Bayliss 
know the awful sum which the 
latter paid to keep Mrs. Merrion 
quiet. The latterswears still when- 
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ever he thinks of it. It was in- 
deed an excellent morning’s work, 
and Jenny took her ragnons sautés 
for luncheon with unusual relish 
after it. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


In the good old days when the 
play had a dozen scenes instead of 
three, as at present, the scene be- 
fore the last was always a short 
‘carpenter’s scene.’ This is my 
carpenter's scene. 

After the departure of Mrs. 
Merrion, Paul Bayliss had another 
visitor. He walked in without 
the ceremony of sending in a card, 
and grasped the great man’s hand 
with an easy familiarity which 
would have made the footman’s 
calves to dissolve. He even kept 
the hand in his own and pressed 
it with the fervour of old friend- 
ship. 

‘What cheer, mate? he asked. 
‘Hearty? That’s right! Two days 
ago you were all in the doldrums, 
glass down, rainy weather, no 
breeze aft, breakers ahead—eh! 
That’s what they say abroad. Lord! 
I learned the sailor’s talk when I 
sailed from California to Hono- 
lulu ; and nothing done when I 
got there—waste oftime, governor, 
like everything else. But then, 
everything works round for the 
best, and now you’ve got Doctor 
Bastable—old Ben Bastable, who 
knows all the secrets of Nature, 
and a good many that ain’t quite 
what might be called Nature— 
you'll be all right. Bless you! 
I practised physic out in the West 
for a year, till the editor lost his 
two children and his wife under 
my treatment, he said; then I had 
to dig out. Now let’s go into this 
little difficulty.’ 

‘ What little difficulty, Mr. Bas- 
table ? 

Paul Bayliss was a very big 
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man; and standing on his hearth- 
rug, while his visitor sat on a low 
chair almost at his feet, had very 
considerably the advantage. 

‘ Difficulty? Why, man alive, 
what should I mean ? 

‘Pray explain yourself, Mr. 
Bastable.’ 

Benjamin Bastable began to 
perceive that there was something 
unexpected. The approach of 
misfortune is like that of rain, 
heralded always by a cold wind. 

‘I mean,’ he said, dropping his 
voice to a whisper, ‘I mean the 
deed.’ 

‘ What deed ?” 

‘I mean the forgery, then,’ he 
cried, springing to his feet, ‘ if 
you will haVe it.’ 

Bayliss met it with a front of 
brass. 

‘Forgery !—what forgery ?” 

‘What forgery? Yours, man ! 
Yours, yours, yours! Do you 
hear !—your forgery of my name!’ 


‘ Bastable, you rave, or you are - 


drunk. Explain yourself.’ 

For an answer Bastable seized 
his hat ang rushed out of the 
house. 

He ran, swearing like an 
American skipper, to the office of 
young Clifton, the lawyer. 

‘T’ve seen him,’ he said, ‘ the 
old fox. I’ve seen him, and he 
tries to back out. But I will be 
even with him. Do what you 
like, sir. Proclaim it in all the 
streets, and I will swear to it. 
The deed’s a forgery.’ 

‘ What deed, Mr. Bastable ? 

‘What you showed me... . O 
Lord! O Lord! Here’s pretty 
Villany.’ 

‘I showed you a paper with 
some writing. I asked you if 
a certain name was in your hand.’ 

‘Did man ever hear the like ? 
cried the bewildered Benjamin. 
Bit by bit he told his tale. 

Mr. Clifton was young, but he 
had the craft and subtlety of the 
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serpent ; therefore he assumed the 
tone of virtue. 

‘So, sir, you left us under the 
impression that you had dis- 
covered a forgery, out of which 
you could make capital, did you ? 
You went to Mr. Bayliss, hoping 
to buy his silence, and you find 
you cannot. And where is your 
forgery? Upon my word, sir, 
you are likely to get yourself into 
a very pretty scrape.’ 

The man sat on a chair, and 
dropping his hat on the floor 
looked volumes— intricate and un- 
intelligible volumes, treatises of 
metaphysics. 

‘What will you do now, Mr. 
Bastable ? 

‘I’ve been tricked.’ 

‘On the contrary, you wanted 
to trick others. Now, sir.’ Clif- 
ton shook an ominous fore-finger 
in his face. ‘Dare to repeat 
outside what you have said here, 
and you shall have two years for 
libel.’ 

‘It’s hard,’ said Bastable. ‘I 
made his fortune; I found the 
iron for him.’ 

‘And now you accuse him of a 
crime. Mr. Bayliss has no fur- 
ther cause at any rate for grati- 
tude. Come, Bastable, I suppose 
you are hard up. Suppose I 
advance you a trifle to go away 
with.’ 

‘Aha! you want me to go.’ 

‘Or suppose I bring you up for 
deserting your wife, eh? I can get 
a warrant out in half an hour.’ 

‘ How much ? said the worthy 
logician, after a few moments of 
calm argument in his own bosom. 
‘It’s a rummy ramp—but how 
much ? 


It is the last scene, the scene 
in which there is little to say but 
plenty to look at. 

A gigantic banquet. A supper 
to all Mr. Bayliss’s workmen, 
given by himself on New-Year’s 
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day. He takes the chair. On 
his right is Jack Armstrong ; on 
his left is Mr. Fortescue ; Cap- 
tain Perrymont, Frank Perry- 
mont, and the notables are at the 
high table ; below sit the thou- 
sand workmen. 

They drink the health of the 
master. Presently he rises. He 
is big and burly; he looks a 
master every inch ; he is loud- 
voiced, jovial, and confident. 

He makes the best speech of 
his life; hereminds the men how 
fifteen years back Esbrough had 
been but amiserable market-town; 
how the desolate beach had no 
docks ; how the streets had no 
life, and in a sudden burst of 
eloquence he called upon them to 
look at the town he had himself 
erected. He took all the credit 
to himself—every bit. He was 
the father of the town—the 
founder of the modern Chi- 
cago. 

‘ But, my friends,’ he went on, 
‘I am growing old. Besides, I 
have a duty to fulfil. Here sits 
one ’—he laid his hand on Jack’s 
shoulder—‘ whom you all know. 
Whose son is he}—Johnny Arm- 
strong’s! Who were the Arm- 
strongs? You Esbrough men 
know that here sits the last de- 


scendant of the race. It is right 
that in the risen fortungs of the 


place which once his people 
owned he himself should have a 
share. And what share? The 
share that I, his father’s partner 
in less prosperous times, can give 
him. Friends all, here is your 
new master. Jack Armstrong is 
king; I resign. Leave me the 
evening of my days for good 
works. The firm will be as of 
old, “Armstrong, Bayliss, and 
Co.” Henceforth I come to the 
works as a visitor only.’ 

There was dead silence for a 
few moments, and then a great 
shout. In the midst of it rose 
an old man, Jack’s first doctor, 
and held up his hand. 

‘Jack Armstrong’s health !’ he 
cried, in a voice that did credit to 
septuagenarian lungs. ‘Stop one 
moment. I propose it because I 
am the man who saw him first. 
In the factory he was born, with 
the flames of the furnace for the 
first light that he saw; in the 
factory he has lived ; in the fac- 
tory he shall go on working. He 
is our child—an Esbrough man ! 
—and we are proud of him, 
Drink all, after me—Health and 
happiness and prosperity to— 
THis Son or Vutcan ! 


THE END. 
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A DREAM-LOVE. 
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L 


THROUGH THE IVORY GATE. 


Ox the night. of the fifth of 
September, exactly ten years ago, 
I had a dream which changed 
the current of my life. And yet, 
as will be seen, it was not a 
very striking one, indeed it 
might be called in a measure 
commonplace ; but nevertheless it 
stamped itself upon my memory in 
the strangest fashion, and a face I 
saw in it has, from that time to 
this, been the one star of my life. 

I saw a smooth sea of deep 
blue, with white cliffs in the far 
distance, and whiter gulls wing- 
ing their way above it, a trail of 
smoke from a passing steamer 
in the sky, and boats and cord- 
age on the beach where the 
fishermen plied their business. 
And I walked by that dreamland 
sea in company with a woman, 
whose face, seen with unusual 
distinctness—much plainer than 
any other face I had ever seen in 
a dream—filled me with unut- 
terable longing and love, such as 
I had never felt before. No 
need, you may say, to attach 
much importance to this. Many 
men have been smitten, as the 
phrase is, with faces seen in 
dreams, but they have passed 
away and been forgotten—fair 
visions through the gate of ivory 
which fade before the light of 
morning. 

This dream-face did not pass 
away. I found myself remem- 
bering its lineaments and ponder- 
ing over them ; and as a natural 
consequence I dreamt of it again 
and again. Days, and even weeks, 


would pass sometimes, but it was 
sure to recur to me sooner or 
later, and the infatuation and 
love for it grew upon-me to such 
an extent that I became pale and 
worn, and my friends were anx- 
ious about my health. The 
oftener I saw it, with its sweet 
stateliness, soft clusters of hair, 
and eyes that thrilled me through 
and through, the more frantic I 
became with hopeless and con- 
suming love. I had told no one 
—I was ashamed to tell any one— 
and while I tried to reason with 
myself against what was becoming 
a species of mania, and at times 
had thoroughly convinced myself 
of ‘my insane folly, the dream 
would come again, and I was 
more madly in love than ever. 

I have said my friends became 
anxious. I wasan only son, and 
therefore considerably over-esti- 
mated by my parents, especially 
by my mother. My father, a 
wealthy contractor, was very anx- 
ious 1 should spend plenty of 
money in good society, and ex- 
pected that one day I should 
make a marriage which would in- 
crease the glory of the family. 
Noticing that I was ‘ moping,’ as 
he called it, he advised me to go 
abroad and amuse myself. But 
although very fond of the Conti- 
nent I had a strange disinclina- 
tion to go there, and persisted in 
remaining at home. And Inursed 
my foolish fancy so wildly just at 
the time, that fell into a strange 
nervous condition, causing me to 
feel mentally as if 1 was ina 
sort of clairvoyant state, making 
me at the same time really physi- 
cally ill. 
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My mother noticed it, and, 
being in London, insisted that I 
should go and see a famous phy- 
sician. I knew he had nothing 
in his pharmacopeeia that would 
suit my malady ; but thinking I 
should only be sounded and 
looked at in the ordinary way, 
and receive a prescription for a 
harmless tonic, and also wishing 
to allay maternal apprehensions, 
I went to Dr. It is at 
his own desire that I suppress 
his name. 

Now, as you may imagine, I 
had not the slightest intention of 
making a confidant of the doctor. 
It never entered my thoughts 
that I could tell any one about my 
dream ; but I went to a man of 
rare psychological knowledge, and 
with this result. I was ushered 
into the doctor’s room, and, in 
reply to his first questions as to 
my ailment, I said I had felt a 
little nervous, and so forth, but 
that I should not have come to 
him except at my mother’s earn- 
est request. He nodded, and 
then made a careful examination 
of me, sounded me, and then said, 

‘Sound in wind and limb. 
Have you told me everything ?” 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘It is just as I 
thought: there is nothing the mat- 
ter with me.’ 

‘ Don’t be in such a hurry,’ he 
replied. ‘I said wind and limb 
—did you ever hear of an organ 
called the brain ? 

I started, and the blood rushed 
to my face. Was he going to 
tell me I was mad; and if pressed, 
as this sharp-faced man might 
press me, was I to confess to my 
dream-face? Dr. soon put 
an end to my hesitation, for he 
came to the point at once. In 
reply to his question, ‘I said, 

‘Certainly, I am conscious I 
have a brain.’ 

‘And that brain may be out of 
order,’ he said. 


‘ Of that I am not conscious,’ | 
answered. 

‘But you have sometimes sus- 
pected it.’ 

This was a facer, and I hesitated. 

He continued, ‘ Mr. Frewen, are 
you a dreamer of dreams ? 

It had come at last. I gasped 
and half rose from my chair— 
things which of course he noted. 

* Really—’ I said. 

‘Stop,’ he returned. ‘I know I 
am right ; but unless you are going 
to tell me everything, don’t speak 
atall. You will be wasting my 
time and your own, and mine is 
valuable.’ 

While he was speaking, I had 
taken my resolution. I remem- 
bered that the confidences of the 
consulting-room are as sacred as 
those of the confessional ; and I 
told him all. He listened with 
the air of a man who had heard 
the story before, and then he 
asked me whether I was capable, 
if I tried honestly, of banishing 
the face from my waking thoughts. 
I replied that 1 thought I could ; 
and he then said, 

‘Go away for a month, and 

then come and tell me how you 
are.’ 
I left him and made the effort, 
and though I succeeded in banish- 
ing all memory of my dream- 
love, her face came to me every 
night. 

I returned, and duly reported 
myself to the doctor. Before do- 
ing this, however, I must note 
that I had confided my trouble to 
my mother; and she having put 
my father in possession of some of 
the facts of my case, he was at 
once indignant and contemptuous, 
and I believe he thought I was 
really going mad. 

Imagine then the consternation 
produced by the advice Dr. —— 
gave when I went to him a second 
time. He listened to my report 
of myself, and then said, 
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‘ The dream of this woman’s face 
is driving you mad, Go and find 
her.’ 

Find her! What did the doc- 
tor mean? In all my thoughts of 
the face of my dreams I had never 
pictured it as by any remote pos- 
sibility existing. The idea seem- 
ed to take possession of me like 
new life. Was it possible, or was 
the doctor only suggesting it as a 
means of amusing a poor crazy 
fellow by humouring his delusion? 
But at any rate I would go. I 
had made up my mind to that, 
though it was not so easy to say 
where. 

‘You are in earnest? I said to 
Dr. —. 

‘I am. I never joke on such 
subjects.’ 

‘Where shall I go? 

‘Nay, I cannot tell you that. 
Try and realise the locality indi- 
cated in your dream. 

‘Shall I find her? I said. 

He hesitated for the first time. 

‘There is a theory,’ he said,— 
‘mind, I do not commit myself by 
saying my theory,—that people 
whose spirits have met in this 
world rarely go through the whole 
of life without being near each 
other in the flesh, though it is pos- 
sible that one or both may be un- 
conscious.’ 

‘I shall go,’ I said. 

‘Yes, of course you will; and 
Dr. —— shook hands with me 
and bowed me out. 

I pass over the despair of my 
mother and the rage and indig- 
nation of my father, who abused 
the doctor roundly for sending me 
on a madman’s errand, as he called 
it. His position was perfectly 
justifiable. I could put myself 
inhis place and thoroughly under- 
stand what a practical prosaic man 
of business would think of my 
errand. But then he had not 
seen her. 

T left home to find her. 


IT. 
A MAD ERRAND. 


Waite my proposed plan was 
in the highest degree distasteful 
to my family and friends, the 
commencement of my search was 
by no means satisfactory to myself. 
It is all very well to make up your 
mind to find out a woman you 
have seen only in dreams, while 
many of my readers may think 
that such a case demanded a strait 
waistcoat, but it is not so easy to 
know how to make a start. The 
world was all before me, but 
where was I to go. 

I recurred naturally to the doc- 
tor’s parting words. He had not 
laughed at me; he had humoured 
me, whether with any belief in 
the dream or merely to give me 
something to occupy my mind, I 
could hardly tell ; at any rate his 
words had impressed me. He 
had- said, ‘ Try and realise the 
locality indicated in your dreams.’ 
Even that was not easy. But at 
any rate it was some place by the 
sea. Sol need not trouble myself 
about inland towns and villages. 
It had a look too, I thought, of a 
foreign watering-place ;so I decided 
to make for the Continent, and 
then wander slowly through the 
principal places on the French 
seaboard, 

I dreamed of the face of which I 
was in search the night before I 
left England; and I don’t know 
whether I was feeling rather out 
of spirits myself, but it was un- 
deniable that, as far as I could 
judge, it looked somewhat sadly 
and reproachfully at me. But I 
had become so full of fancies re- 
garding it, that I was afraid to 
trust myself to draw conclusions, 
and I dismissed the idea from my 
memory, and crossed the Channel. 

1 had not been more than a few 
days in France when I became 
conscious of a curious change. I 
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had been to one little village on 
the ‘coast, and was going on to 
another, when I remembered that 
during the whole time I had 
not had one dream, that is to say, 
not one in which I saw her face. 
It was strange ; for although the 
visitations were by no means con- 
tinuous, still an unusually long 
time had passed—that too just 
when I was thinking more of her 
than ever, and scanning each face 
I met with painful curiosity. The 
fact, therefore, made me rather 
uneasy; and I was eager for the 
night to come, to see how I should 
fare. Again there was no special 
dream, though my thoughts were 
so full of her that I don’t know 
how I could have avoided a dream 
filled with her presence under or- 
dinary circumstances. I am aware 
that some people hold that you 
do not dream of what you have 
thought much of during the day, 
but rather of things only brought 
incidentally under yournotice; but 
such has never been my experi- 
ence. I can almost pass from 
waking to sleeping and carry on 
the same train of thought, though 
of course it is most fantastically 
changed in my dream. 

Night after night passed, and 
still she never came. Full as my 
waking thoughts were of her, she 
seemed to have withdrawn herself 
from me; and uneasy as I had 
been at the first recurrent appear- 
ances, I now became still more so 
when they ceased to exist. Was 
there ever any one so unreason- 
able? I argued with myself ; I had 
long wanted to cure myself of 
what most people would call a 
pure delusion ; and yet now, when 
I found it disappearing, I was 
angry and annoyed at it. But 
still I would continue my search 
at intervals, and I settled to stay 
four months in France at any rate 
before I returned home and an- 
nounced my cure, 


‘My cure’—yes, that was what 
they would call it, when in truth 
I was far more worn and miser- 
able now than at any time pre- 
viously. I believe indeed that at 
this period I was in danger of 
acute mental derangement, for I 
caught myself wondering what 
there was on the other side of this 
life that men should be so loth 
to leave it. The blue sea seemed 
tempting, and I often thought that 
if this mad passion for a shadow 
was to mar my life, it would be 
better to sleep in one of the little 
churchyards on the coast where 
the voice of the everlasting sea 
would sing my requiem. 

The whole of the time I was in 
France I was miserable, and in no 
single dream, though as usual I 
had many, did my familiar visit- 
ant appear. My search grew list- 
less, and I felt myself becoming 
infinitely worse as regards my 
nervous system than I was before 
I left England. From what I 
have learned of it since, I am con- 
vinced I was settling down into 
confirmed melancholia ; and I can- 
not think of that period even now 
without a shudder at the recollec- 
tion. 

Atlast, finding myselfat Dieppe, 
I suddenly determined to return 
home, and took the steamer which 
was just starting for Newhaven, 
lest my will to go should change. 
Never before within my remem- 
brance had I been so glad to re- 
turn to England. Never did the 
white cliffs look fairer to me, and 
the rolling downs of Sussex seemed 
like old friends. Immediately on 
arriving I went up to London, 
and on reaching the station I drove 
straight off to Dr. ; 

He was at home, and received 
me with cordiality. 

‘Well, doctor,’ I said, ‘I have 
come to report myself cured.’ 

‘Cured !’ he answered, looking 
at me scrutinisingly. ‘ You don't 
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look like it. Of what are you 
cured ? 

‘I have had no dreams ; that is 
to say, none of that particular 
dream since I left England.’ 

‘Ah, none in France at all,’ he 
said. 

‘ Exactly.’ 

‘ Any since you returned ? 

‘I only arrived to-day, and have 
not yet slept in England.’ 

‘Just so,’ he said, nodding 
thoughtfully; and then he ab- 
ruptly asked some question re- 
garding my general health, wrote 
me a prescription ; and seeing that 
he was determined to say no 
more, I left him. 

As I drove away to an hotel, 
for my people were out of town, 
I thought of my answer to the 
doctor's question, viz. that I had 
not slept in England since I re- 
turned, and the way in which he 
had received it. Was it possible 
that here in England the vision 
would return? I thought the mat- 
ter out carefully, as far as one can 
think a subject out which is purely 
surmise ; and having settled in 
my own mind that being at home 
would make no difference, I dined 
with a friend at his club, and 
spent a pleasanter evening than I 
had known for some months past. 

Night came; and before I went 
to rest I thought as I always did 
of my dream-visitant, but with 
the hopeless feeling I had lately 
had in France, and not expecting 
any change. Indeed I had well- 
nigh made up my mind that she 
had departed for ever, and I went 
to sleep with a sigh at the remem- 
brance. 

The reader will have anticipated 
what happened. That night, the 
very first I had spent in England, 
she came to me again ; and owing, 
I suppose, to the rarity of the 
vision, she seemed to have gained 
new loveliness during the time 
she had ceased to bless my sleep. 
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Never, I fancied, not even when 
she first appeared to me, had her 
face come with greater distinct- 
ness; and I woke in the morning 
with a more vivid memory of it 
than ever. Had I possessed the 
artistic faculty, I believe that on 
the morning after that dream I 
could have painted her so as to be 
readily recognisable by any one 
who knew her, if she had any real 
existence. It is impossible to tell 
the length of dreams, for so much 
seems to happen in them in a very 
short space of time ; but as far as 
I could judge, the dream on this 
occasion lasted an unusual length 
of time, and in fact seemed hardly 
ever to leave me during the night. 

My first feeling in the morn- 
ing was one ofdelight. I had 
yearned for her coming, and now 
she had visited me again, and yet, 
such is the inconstancy of human 
nature, I felt at the same time 
alarmed and startled at her reap- 

rance. It seemed so strange 
that all the time I had been in 
France I had no vision of her, 
and now, the moment I set foot in 
England again, she reappeared. I 
had no difficulty in deciding what 
I should do. I would commence 
the search again, this time in 
England. The omen was too 
plain, I thought, to be disregarded ; 
but before I went away I must 
wait in town to see my father and 
mother, who were expected, as I 
learned, in two days’ time. 

I had the same dream next 
night, On the day after my 
father arrived; and I told him as 
vaguely as I could do, consistently 
with truth, what had occurred 
and what I proposed for myself. 

My father looked very grave, 
and (it was at dessert) played 
with his wine-glass, seemingly in 
a great state of bewilderment. 
At last he said, 

‘You knew my opinion of all 
this business, Frank, when you 
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left home, and it is not changed. 
But it is much stronger, seeing 
that I have found a young lady 
who would be a capital match for 
you,and whom I am most anxious 
you should marry. If I am any 
judge, and I was not a bad one 
when I married your mother, the 
lady I propose is beautiful—’ 

‘Stop, father,’ I cried. ‘I im- 
plore you not to continue the sub- 
ject now ; give me a little more 
time, and I will do anything you 
wish.’ 

My father caught at the sug- 
gestion ofa certain length of time 
and the chance of my capitulation, 
and said, 

‘So be it ; go away, say for a 
year more ; and then, if you have 
not found this shadowy creature, 
you shall come back and marry 
the girl I have chosen.’ And he 
added, more to himself than to me, 
‘Hang me if I think she'll have 
such a maniac !’ 

‘Very well,’ I said, anxious to 
close the conversation, ‘I agree, 
I shall go away to-night, and come 
back here this day twelvemonth.’ 

‘Off with you,’ said my father ; 
‘I don’t want to keep you ; and 
discussing this subject has quite 
spoilt my claret. Pass the olives, 
and ring the bell for another 
bottle as you go out ; and good-bye 
to you.’ 

With this characteristic bene- 
diction I departed, and once more 
went forth on my travels to find 
the lady of my dreams. 


III. 
SEEN AT THE WINDOW. 


Berore starting, however, I 
called upon Dr.——, and told 
him how the dream had come back, 
and that I was once more going 
in search of my shadow. He 
listened as quietly as before, mani- 


fested no astonishment at the 
recurrence of my dream, and said, 

‘I am afraid I have incurred a 
grave responsibility in sending 
you away, Mr. Frewen ; but since 
you have been guided by me in 
the matter, may I ask you to take 
my advice once more ? 

‘Certainly,’ I replied; ‘but 
you are not going to stop me?’ 

‘No, I am not going to stop 
you; but I want you, now that 
you are starting again, not to 
wander alone more than you can 
help. Prosecute this search by 
all means, but see as much society 
as you can ; and I must add my 
entire concurrence with your fa- 
ther’s proposal. On your return, 
marry if possible ; it is the only 
thing that will cure you.’ 

‘May Iask you again, as I did 
before, doctor, what do you think 
are my chances of success? What 
does all this mean? 

‘That is easier to ask than to 
answer. One reading of it would 
be as follows: You are exercising 
involuntarily a strong influence 
over some person unknown to you. 
What has been called odic force 
may in rare cases act in this way. 
Whether the person you influence 
has any definite knowledge of the 
impress on your mind, it is im- 
possible to say. She may or she 
may not. This explanation you 
observe postulates her existence 
in real life. If, on the other hand, 
she exists only in your dreams, 
then it must be looked upon 
merely as a dream, recurring in 
this way because your mind 
during your waking hours dwells 
upon it with such persistence.’ 

‘But I never dreamt of her in 
France, and yet she was hardly 
ever out of my thoughts.’ 

‘I can tell you no more. 
“There are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio—” You can 
finish the quotation for yourself.’ 

So once more I started on my 
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search, and now, instead of having 
the light of her face withdrawn, 
it was with me day and night. 
Most distinct in dreams, but still 
ever with me to cheer me and to 
uphold me during my wanderings. 
And yet even with that solace 
it was weary work, and it was 
with a heart very little attuned 
to them that I obeyed the doctor's 
instructions, and went out into 
such society as I could command 
in places where I was very of- 
ten an entire stranger. Every 
female figure in the faintest de- 
gree attractive raised my hopes 
only to disappoint me, and I 
journeyed from place to place till 
I realised the truth of the lines: 
‘Day and night my toils redouble, 
Never nearer to the goal; 


Night and day I feel the trouble 
Of the wanderer in my soul.’ 


I also, as was to be expected, 
became more and more uneasy as 
the months went by, and the 
time drew near when, in fulfil- 
ment of my promise to my father, 
I must go home, and instead of 
indulging in a mad chase after a 
heroine of dreamland, I must 
settle down with the wife he had 
chosen for me, if indeed the lady 
would have me. The thought 
maddened me when I reflected 
upon what the doctor had said. 
If haply I was influencing the 
darling of my dreams, and she 
too might be conscious of it, 
how could I prove a traitor to 
my unknown love ? 

There was nothing to do, how- 
ever, but to wander on ; and I did 
80 in vain, until within a month of 
the time when I should have to 
go back to my father and declare 
my willingness to obey him. 

I was staying at the time for 
a day or two at a little seaside 
town called Rockford, and there 
meeting a couple of bachelor- 
friends, I consented to go to a ball, 
which the visitors had arranged, 
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and of which they were stewards. 
The idea was distasteful to me; 
but I had promised the doctor, and 
I should see new faces, so I went 
to the festivity. Some country 
people were coming, and I stood 
leaning listlessly out of an open 
window watching the arrivals. 
The moonlight shone across the 
sea, and beneath me the carriages 
rolled up to the door, and gay 
parties alighted at the portico of 
the hotel where the ball was given. 

Suddenly I saw there was some 
commotion below, and the crowd 
at the door closed round a car- 
riage which then drove rapidly 
away, a gentleman apparently 
mounting the box near the coach- 
man, while the servant, who had 
occupied the place, hurried off in 
an opposite direction. Somebody 
had been taken ill, Isupposed, and 
so it appeared ; for when one of 
my friends came up, he said, ‘ Ex- 
traordinary thing, Frewen ; a car- 
riage drives up, father it seems 
gets out and hands out the ladies, 
—mother first and then the daugh- 
ter. The moment the younger 
lady steps out she looks up, then 
she starts back, and falls ina dead 
faint on the carriage-steps. She 
looked as if she had seen a ghost, 
they say; I wonder what was up? 
Egad, old man, she must have 
caught sight of your woe-begone 
face, and turned faint at the idea 
of dancing with such a scarecrow.’ 

I listened idly and said, ‘ No, 
I don’t think she could have seen 
me ;’ forgetting, be it observed, 
that the moonlight shone full on 
my face, and that the glare of 
the gaslight streamed out of the 
room. 

I attached no importance to the 
incident, though the reader will 
possibly wonder at it. I felt 
nothing unusual, only perhaps a 
little sadder and more uneasy ; and 
the face of my dream-love looked 
sad too when she came in my sleep, 
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and paler, I thought, than it was 
wont to look of old. 

But no revelation came to me; 
and a month afterwards, when I 
returned to London, it would have 
required an effort of memory to 
recall the fact that at the Rock- 
ford ball a young lady arriving 
had ‘started as if she had seen a 
ghost,’ and fallen fainting into 
her father’s arms. Had I then 
given up the search when the 
prize was so near? Had she seen 
me in dreams and recognised me, 
while no indication of her pre- 
sence was vouchsafed me ? 

The reader must form his own 
conclusions. My mad errand was 
over. I returned to town to do 
my father’s bidding in any matri- 
monial speculation he might sug- 
gest, and to forget, as I best might, 
that I ever had a love in dream- 
land. 


IV. 
MY MARRIAGE, 


My father made no attempt to 
conceal his satisfaction at my re- 
turn to him and, as he was good 
enough to say, to my senses. 
Having relieved his feelings by 
that remark he made no further 
reference to my dreams and the 
chase they had led me. I was 
treated, indeed, like a returned 

\ prodigal who after many wan- 
derings had come back and re- 
ceived forgiveness. Concerning 
the young lady it was pro- 
posed I should marry, neither 
my father nor mother would tell 
me anything, but preserved a 
playful silence, my father assur- 
ing me I was so confoundedly 
romantic that, unless she burst 
upon me all at once, he knew I 
shouid never take a fancy to her. 
I was told, however, that she 
came of a good family, was young, 
beautiful, and an heiress, so pain- 
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fully eligible in all respects that 
I wonder I did not hate the 
idea. 

It was curious that now when 
I considered my doom was fixed, 
I was by no means so miserable 
as I had anticipated. I was stil] 
dreaming of the one face of my 
life; and yet I could, it seemed, 
contemplate a marriage with 
another woman, not exactly with 
equanimity, but still without the 
shudder with which I had thought 
of it before. I could not explain 
the feeling to myself, and was 
foolish enough to be annoyed at 
it. Now I can understand it ; but 
I had no key to it then. 

It appeared that Miss Cam- 
stone—for that was the name of 
my bride-elect, should she smile on 
me—had recently been confided 
to the care of my father and an- 
other trustee, on the death of 
Mr. Carnstone, who had desired 
the marriage as much as my fa- 
ther, but who also said that Alice 
declared she would never marry, 
and he believed she would keep 
her word. 

I had been at home for about 
a fortnight when my father an- 
nounced his intention of paying 
a visit to the young lady, and 
proposed that I should accompany 
him and see what impression I 
could make. I had become very 
apathetic on the subject, and con- 
sented, not even asking until we 
were seated in the railway-car- 
riage, whereabouts Carnstone 
Dene was situated. 

‘It was near the sea,’ said my 
father; ‘standing back about a 
mile from the shore on the quiet 
est part of the Sussex coast, over- 
looking a tiny fishing-village.’ The 
views from the house were mag- 
nificent, and I should be pleased 
with its surroundings. ‘I could 
suggest a few alterations, Frank, 
he continued, for my father had 
mania for landscape gardening; 
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‘but there will be time enough 
for them afterwards.’ 

‘A placeon thecoast!’ I thought, 
‘and unvisited.’ It had been, I 
suppose, too insignificant, or I had 
missed it because the railway only 
extended to within eight miles of 
it. The information brought up 
a crowd of memories of my wan- 
derings, and as may be imagined 
her face came with them with 
maddening distinctness. 

We arrived at the nearest town 
to Carnstone in the evening. It 
boasted a fairly good hotel, and 
my father, having a twinge of the 
gout, determined to rest there for 
the night and take a carriage to 
theDeneinthe morning. Nextday 
was a beautiful one; and though 
my father remonstrated at it as 
being very undignified, I deter- 
mined to start early and walk over 
to Carnstone, leaving him to follow 
in the carriage. 

After passing round the base of 


some undulating downs, and then 
through some prettily wooded 
fields, I came to the shore, and 
in obedience to the directions I 
had received, proceeded along it 


to Carnstone. Arriving there, I 
was struck with the beauty of the 
tiny fishing-village, for it was no- 
thing more ; and at the same time 
it seemed in its main features 
strangely familiar to me. I had 
certainly never been there before, 
and y@ the distant cliffs, the 
contour of the shore, it flashed 
across my mind at once—it was 
the sea-scape of my dream ! 

The discovery had such an ef- 
fect upon me that I trembled vio- 
lently, and had to sit down on 
the beach to compose myself. The 
next sensation was one of delight, 
and then came acold chill. What 
if the locality of my dream had 
its central figure—what if I dis- 
covered her while I was hasten- 
ing to offer love to another! I 
had not to remain long in sus- 
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pense. I walked along with my 
temples throbbing, and the beat 
of my heart as it were audible to 
me; and I had not gone many 
paces when, passing the bow of a 
boat on the beach, I came upon 
her! 

The picture was complete. The 
vision was realised. There she 
sat by the sea—the Lady of my 
Dreams ! 

I stood rooted to the spot, gazing 
at her in utter forgetfulness of 
what she must have thought of 
such a proceeding ; and almost on 
the instant she looked up from 
the book she was reading, and 
our eyes met. 

I saw at once with an unde- 
finable thrill that she recognised 
me ! 

One wild scared look, and then, 
as if possessed by a sudden fear, 
she turned hastily away, while I 
stood stupefied ; and when I came 
to my, senses she was out of sight. 

There was no question of going 
on to Carnstone Dene now. I 
turned and went straight back to 
the hotel, then despatched an ear- 
nest message to my father to re- 
turn there and see me, as some- 
thing had happened of the utmost 
importance. 

He came back in the afternoon 
in one of the Carnstone carriages, 
and I found him in a great rage, 
not with me, for he had not yet 
heard my story, but with the 
young lady herself. He was 
nearly beside himself when I re- 
lated what had happened to me, 
and my firm determination to 
make away with myself rather 
than marry Miss Carnstone, or 
any other woman than the lady 
of my dreams, now that I found 
out she existed. 

‘ By Jove ! he cried, in a high 
state of excitement, ‘have you 
all gone mad together? I have 


. been talking to Miss Carnstone, 


and ventured to hint at certain 
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hopes I entertained, when my lady 
flies out at me, and coolly tells 
me that she never means to marry 
at all, and begs I won’t distress 
her by mentioning such a thing.’ 

‘Sensible girl,’ I said; ‘ you 
can’t expect me to press my suit 
after that.’ 

‘It is as well to expect nothing 
but downright lunacy from you,’ 
said my father, still very irate ; 
‘but come, we must go back to 
Carnstone Dene. You and she 
may be as mad as a couple of 
March hares, but at any rate let 
us behave like civilised beings, 
and stay there for a day or two, 
as was our original intention.’ 

So we drove over to Carnstone 
Dene. 

I was silent during the drive, 
and my father was evidently too 
angry to talk to me. In due time 
we arrived at a fine Elizabethan 
house, and immediately went up- 
stairs to dress for dinner. I found 
my way after dressing to the 
drawing-room by myself, and when 
I went in there was a lady stand- 
ing near one of the windows, evi- 
dently Miss Carnstone. 

She turned. An electric shock 
ran through me from head to foot. 


And then—I do not know to this 
day, nor does my wife, who moved 
first—we drew near each other, and 
Alice Carnstone, my predestined 
bride, the lady of my dreams, was 
Strained to my heart. 

The footman who announced 
dinner ushered in my father, and 
the old gentleman will not forget 
till his dying day the shock he 
experienced when he saw the situ- 
ation. It was, however, a pleasant 
solution of all his difficulties, and 
it was nothing to him that we had 
loved in dreams. 

Alice Carnstone is now my wife. 
The story of how she had felt 
the impress of my soul is mine 
alone. Suffice it to say that she 
had known me much after the 
same fashion as I had known her, 
and that it was she who had re 
cognised me at the Rockford ball. 
Her absence from my dreams 
during my visit to France we 
could never explain, for, as the 
doctor says, the laws governing 
such impressions are not yet 
formulated. I need only add that 
she who came to smile upon me 
in dreams is now the crowning 
blessing of my life. 

H. SAVILE CLARKE. 
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FIFTY YEARS 


A CRICKETER. 


By Tue Autuor or ‘Tue Cricket-Fixvp.’ 


———-— 


Il. 


Wim Betpaam I saw in his 
cottage near Farnham in 1837, and 
had some hours of conversation 
with him. He had lived in days 
when he and Lambert and one or 
two others had the game sufficiently 
in their hands, and when bets 
were so high as to make selling 
great matches of no very rate oc- 
currence. He said, however, that 


there was far less selling than was 
reputed. 

‘You may hear,’ said the old 
man, ‘that I sold matches. I 
will confess I once was sold my- 
self by two men,—one of whom 


would not bowl, and the other 
would not bat, his best,—and lost 
ten pounds. The next match, at 
Nottingham, I joined in selling, 
and got my money back. But 
for this once, I could say I never 
was bought in my life; and this 
was not for want of offers from 
B— and other turfmen, though 
often I must have been accused. 
For where it was worth while to 
buy, no man could keep a charac- 
ter; because to be out without 
runs or to miss a catch was, by the 
disappointed betting-men, deemed 
proof as strong as Holy Writ.’ 

Still it was true that some needy 
Hampshire rustics would have a 
visit from some noted betting-men 
early in the year, who proposed 
to make things safe for some 
great event. 

All buying and selling was at 
end when talent was more divided, 
and no one dreams of unfair play 
at the present time—though my 
friend Felix did tell me of one, a 
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Baronet too, who once ventured 
to make a foul proposal to Alfred 
Mynn, who replied, 

‘ Get out of my sight, or, Baro- 
net as you are, I am sure I shall 
be knocking you down.’ 

If Beldham, as I said, could 
master Brown at fifty-four, it is 
easy to believe what Fennex 
said—that Beldham was by far 
the best of his day, ‘ hitting quick 
as lightning all round him, the 
very model of a batsman ; and it 
was said that Lord Frederic Beau- 
clere was furmed after him. 
Beldham’s was a green old age. 
When between sixty and seventy 
he was barred in county matches. 
When eighty-six years of age he 
was brought as an interesting 
relic of the old game into the 
pavilion at Lord’s, much to the 
gratification of the few old gen- 
tlemen who remembered him. The 
photograph of the old man in his 
smock-frock is now inthe pavilion. 
About the same time Beldham was 
welcomed by the gentlemen of the 
Oval; and when the All-England 
Eleven in 1852 played fourteen 
of Godalming at Broadwater Park, 
Mr. Marshall kindly introduced 
William Beldham, then eighty-six 
years of age, who had walked 
several miles to see the match. 

Mr. E. H. Budd played at Lord’s 
from 1802 to 1825, and was as ce- 
lebrated in his day as Mr. W. G. 
Grace is now. His weakness was 
that he was always thinking more 
of hard hitting than of the game. 

‘I did so like,’ he confessed to 
me over a glass of wine, ‘ to make 
the ring fall back farther and 
farther as I warmed to my play.’ 

AA 
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Being a man of great strength 
and quickness, with fine wrist- 
play, five feet ten inches in height 
and twelve stone in weight, no 
wonder he was a hard hitter, 
especially in days when bats were 
heavy. Mr. Budd’s bat weigh- 
ed three pounds, but there were 
heavier bats than his. Mr. Ward 
used one that weighed four pounds. 
When I was at Oxford (1832-6) 
two pounds ten was a common 
weight for a bat. Light bats 
with cane handles were then un- 
known. 

It was from playing against 
Mr. Budd’s bowling that I derived 
some knowledge of what the old 
bowling was. Mr. Budd bowled, 
like Clarke, from his hip, with 
good elevation, and could make 
the ball rise very high, even when 
much past his best, above fifty 
years of age ; and this power of 
spin, which is the characteristic 
of all first-rate bowling, is what 
the tired bowler loses at the end 
of an innings ; it is what the used- 
up professional loses in the course 
of a school or college engagement ; 
and, above all, it is what old men 
rarely retain. 

Mr. Budd played at Purton, and 
bowled against Marlborough Col- 
lege in 1852—his fiftieth season, 
for he began in 1802. He was now 
sixty-seven years old. He prac- 
tised the game about four years 
Yonger, and died in 1875, aged 
ninety. 

‘Lord Frederic Beauclere’— 
who bowled in the same style as 
Mr. Budd—‘ could not understand 
how his bowling failed of effect 
while still so accurate,’ said Mr. 
Ward ; ‘but all spin and devil 
in the ball had departed out of it.’ 

The same was true of William 
Lillywhite. And here let me ob- 
serve that few of those who speak 
of Lillywhite’s bowling ever saw 
him till he was much past his 
best, and therefore knew not what 
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he once could do. For few play. 
ers remember him till he came to 
Lord’s, and by that time this 
famous Sussex bowler was used up. 
While in Sussex he was famed 
for an abrupt rise and a quick 
spin, which in later days no one 
saw, though on Lord’s Ground he 
was always effective, and up to 
the last one of the best of his 
time. Mr. Boudier, one of the 
best Cambridge players of his 
day, who played Dean, Wisden, 
Sherman, Jackson, and their 
contemporaries, told me that he 
was more afraid of old Lilly than 
of any other bowler; his length 
was so accurate and his command 
so great, with every variety of 
pace and elevation. 

As to slow bowling, never, but 
in Budd and Clarke, did I see 
the accuracy that slows ought to 
have. A loose ball slow is not to 
be endured, and a ball with spin 
on the ‘ blind spot’ is never to be 
despised. And as to the ‘blind 
spot,’ properly so called (for there 
is just one spot that almost blinds 
the hitter), both Clarke and Lilly- 
white knew it was a spot of very 
small dimension ; a fair average 
length is quite another thing. 
Clarke thought it was in finding 
out and hitting this very spot 
with every player that he enjoyed 
so great success. And as to Lilly- 
white, he would pitch up, inch 
by inch, till he was hit forward, 
and then he would work away at 
this critical spot with fast or 
slow, high or low balls in his 
own dodging fashion. 

And this leads me to speak of 
what in Lillywhite’s early days 
was called the new game or round- 
arm bowling. 

This invention, the discovery of 
@ round-arm delivery, is usually 
attributed to a Kent farmer of the 
name of Willes ; but, like the planet 
Neptune, it might have had two 
discoverers at the same time. At 
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all events Willes’s discovery lay in 
abeyance until Mr. Knight of Alton 
gave it prominence. If there was, 
as believed, a sister of Mr. Willes 
who exhibited this peculiar femi- 
nine action of the arm in throwing 
a ball, there were also two sisters 
of Mr. Knight who also favoured 
him with throwing instead of bowl- 
ing, in a barn, in wintry weather ; 
and these ladies suggested the 
new round-arm delivery which Mr. 
Knight practised at the same time 
that Broadbridge and Lillywhite 
were learning the art at Brighton. 
Mr. Knight was one of the chief 
advocates of the new style, which 
he had soon learnt to exemplify. 
All novelties must encounter diffi- 
culties in this world; they have 
to plough their way through the 
mire of prejudice, and must dare 
the thorny paths of keen self- 
interest and jealousy combined. 
Budd and Lambert had, a few 
years before, put the batsmen to 
shame by a round delivery of a 
milder form; but Mr. Ward and 
others carried the old law of hand 
under elbow against them. And 
now the principal professionals of 
the day signed a resolution to play 
in no matches where ‘ throwing’ 
was allowed ; and ‘ thrown out’ by 
Lillywhite was the ironic style 
of reporting that bowler’s falling 
wickets in the country papers 
of the day. The Sporting Maga- 
zine also, month after month, had 
letters and discussions on this 
cricket innovation, and argued very 
fairly, and indeed prophetically, 
that with such a system no law 
defining fair bowling could be car- 
ried out; and Mr. Ward, years 
later, said, ‘ Cricketers are a peace- 
able set of men, as you may judge 
by this—I never see bowling 
about which there might not be 
& wrangle.” Mr. Knight, when 
asked to define the difference be- 
tween this new bowling and throw- 
ing, replied, ‘He could not define 
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where the trot of a horse changed 
into a canter, but men of any eyes 
could see it.’ Still eyes see dif- 
ferently ; and the experience of 
years has shown that a line of 
demarcation was wanting; deci- 
sions varied, and the law was con- 
ventionally disobeyed. However, 
the new style, we know, at last 
prevailed ; and the professionals, 
finding that ‘they who live to 
please must please to live,’ with- 
drew their protest, with an apo- 
logy to the Marylebone Club. 

It happened rather unfortunate- 
ly that Lillywhite, as he was the 
earliest, was apparently the least 
fair of any bowlers in his deli- 
very. A countryman in Sussex 
once took my friend to a wall of 
the ground, and said, ‘Please to 
stoop down, sir, till you can only 
see the top of that little man’s 
hat, and you shall see his hand 
above it.’ Very likely, when the 
umpire did not watch him. Cal- 
decourt said, ‘ Were he nota very 
short man the high delivery would 
be so evident that he would never 
have been allowed to bowl at all.’ 
True, Caldecourt did once no-ball 
Lillywhite, which caused a great 
outcry in Sussex as a daring he- 
resy indeed; but Caldecourt, as 
Lillywhite knew, on that occasion 
was right. For in that match, as 
one man had been no-balled by 
Caldecourt, Lillywhite, to show 
off, as he supposed, the caprice of 
the umpire, purposely bowled 
higher than usual. But Calde- 
court was too sharp for him, and 
‘dared to cry no ball, even to 
the Nonpareil himself, as the 
Sussex Gazette indignantly re- 
ported. 

On this point Caldecourt said 
to me, ‘If any umpire will let 
Lilly bowl as he likes (that is, 
with his hand a little higher, as 
at present allowed), he will bowl 
a hundred times better than any 
man ever did bowl. In different 
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country matches, where the um- 
pire thinks, because it is Lilly, 
all must be right, it is cruel to 
see how he rattles among their 
stumps.’ 

Box said that James Broad- 
bridge was a more dangerous man 
than even Lillywhite, for he was 
an exceedingly artful dodger. So 
the new system seemed to have 
been shown forth in perfection by 
two men at once. 

Of course the object of the no- 
velty was to shorten the game, as 
the batting then beat the bowling. 
Now as I began to play while the 
new system was just encroaching 
on the old, I have a lively recol- 
lection that the scores were short- 
ened in this way: the straight 
balls allowed of few runs, and the 
wide balls went generally unpun- 
ished ; for the old cut off the balls 
(the style of cutting late and for- 
cibly) few players could now in- 
troduce; and at the same time a 
suitable system of leg-hitting had 
yet to be discovered. To draw 
between legs and wicket, and to 
turn at leg-hitting, as if hitting 
after the ball, which was the old 
style, caused many misses. But 
at the present day the round-arm 
system has lost much of its ad- 
vantage, because the loose balls 
do not pass unpunished, and there 
are not halfas many balls that 
would positively hit the wicket, 
‘and consequently the fieldsmen 
cannot be so accurately placed to 
save runs, 

The first invention was ‘the 
blind swipe’ to leg, as Lord Fre- 
deric Beauclere termed the hit 
of which you cannot command 
the pitch ; but this is now su- 
perseded by various safer hits, 
and fewer chances are given to 
long leg ; and in the more modern 
game nothing is more observable 
than the extent to which players 
score on the on side. Fuller 
Pilch was at first famed as a free 


leg-hitter; but he had been caught 
so often that latterly he gave it up, 
and I have lived to hear it said 
Pilch could not hit to leg! 

Of course before the round am 
there was no little bias bowl- 
ing. Ashby, a Kent man, was the 
most remarkable; John Sparkes, 
who ended his days in charge of 
the Edinburgh Cricket Ground, 
was a bowler of the same kind. 
I remember both as professionals 
to the Lansdown Club, and was 
by these old players taught the 
game. Indeed there was far more 
bias with good underhand bowlers 
than is compatible with round- 
arm bowling. Old Barker said 
that all the years he had stood 
umpire, watching the pitch of the 
ball, he had seen with round-arm 
bowlers—save one, two, or three— 
no bias to compare with that of 
underhand, though the extended 
arm gave that appearance. Hillyer 
and A. Shaw were exceptions no 
doubt. 

As to command of the ball, the 
two originators, Broadbridge and 
Lillywhite, rarely bowled a wide. 
Until a short time before their 
day there was no law for wides. 
Indeed with underhand bowling 
no such law was ever required; 
only in a notable match, when, as 
told in the Cricket-Field, Lambert, 
from the illness of his partner, 
Osbaldeston, played single-handed 
and beat Lord Frederic Beauclere 
and Hammond, Lambert inten- 
tionally bowled ‘ wides’ to put 
his lordship out of temper ; and it 
was only to prevent anything 80 
unfair that wides were made to 
score. But for years after round- 
arm bowling was introduced, wides 
in all but the first matches added 
no little to the score. I remember 
a match in Devonshire where one 
man blocked balls for two hours, 
and when asked why he did so, he 
said, ‘ Because I knew my bowlers; 
only give them time, and I should 
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win the game off byes and wide 
balls ; which did indeed form the 
bulk of the score. 

The first I remember among 
the gentlemen who obtained much 
command over the ball after Mr. 
Harenc (and he bowled too many 
wides) were Alfred Mynn, Sir 
Frederick Bathurst,and Mr.Lowth, 
a left-handed Wykehamist, who 
at seventeen years of age was 
brought up to Lord’s to bowl 
against the players. ‘ Young 
Lowth puzzled the players so much 
that the veteran Beagley asked 
me, said Felix, ‘‘*Can you 
please to tell me how I am to 
playthat there young gentleman’s 
bowling ?”’ 

In the Gentlemen and Players 
Match the difficulty has always 
been to find a bowler. At one 
time Mr. Harvey Fellows fright- 
ened them out ; for Pilch played 
him, said Hillyer, with his head 
half turned away ; and Box said, 
on such rough ground, no man 
could play Mr. Fellows. At ano- 
ther time a certain Kentish bowler 
did the same, both depending on 
the roughness of Lord’s. 

But all this time the law of 
hand under shoulder was in force, 
and command of the ball was far 
more difficult. The alteration of 
that law and the liberty to raise 
the hand as high as you please 
have, I think, made bad worse. 
The state of things under the old 
law was bad because it was con- 
ventionally disobeyed ; still the 
law made every young bowler aim 
at something like a low and hori- 
zontal delivery ; whereas now the 
hand is always higher than even 
Wilsher’s was when John Lilly- 
white no-balled him. 

When the law of hand below 
shoulder was altered, the argu- 
ment of those who carried the 
alteration was this: ‘No good 
spinning delivery can result from 
4 high delivery ; let men bowl as 
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they please, and they will find 
that a high delivery does not 
answer. ‘The hand therefore will 
be no higher than it now is, and 
all dispute about infringing the 
law will be at an end.’ 

This might be true of the old 
practised bowlers; Grundy and 
Wootton bowled the same as be- 
fore, and Caffyn knew better than 
to spoil his shooting and twisting 
bowling by raising his hand. But 
with learners the case was differ- 
ent ; they perceived at once that 
Nature had given very little power 
to the arm when horizontal, but 
to bowl with a bent elbow and 
hand over shoulder was easy 
enough. So the last trace of 
bowling in any true sense of the 
word soon disappeared. In the 
last University Match Mr. Patter- 
son’s delivery, which was vertical 
right over the crown of his head, 
though quite fair by law, was in 
no sense bowling at all, and an 
abuse which the law never was 
supposed to suggest ; and I was 
sorry indeed to see in this most 
interesting match of the season 
such a libel on all decent cricket. 
There may be other cases as bad, 
but it is to be regretted that the 
sanction of a University Match 
can be quoted for passing off for 
bowling, high or low, that which 
in no sense deserved the name. 

The present law has made bowl- 
ingmorecommon and much worse. 
More common, because easier to 
learn. A low delivery being against 
nature is not likely to be a pleasant 
exercise, while it is particularly 
discouraging to every beginner ; 
and, much worse, because high 
bowling, like pelting with the 
ball, produces that kind of balls 
of which Clarke observed, ‘ As 
she comes down, so she regularly 
gets up; a child ought to play 
such bowling as that.’ 

Fortunately heavy rollers, con- 
sequently facilitating true grounds, 
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are more general than they used to 
be, or much of the present pound- 
ing, not to call it bowling, could 
not be endured. Time was when 
men were usually put out by good 
balls, but nowadays the best ball 
is rarely so difficult as to claim a 
wicket. Men fall victims quite 
as often to the mere accidents of 
the game, or are betrayed into 
carelessness by slows. 

Underhand bowling is by no 
means extinct. It reappears in 
nearly all long matches. Thus the 
new game cannot afford to disdain 
to borrow from the old, though 
the usual underhand bowling is 
very inaccurate, and a poor sample 
of what the old bowling used to 
be. 

Though I regret that this change 
in bowling was ever made, I see 
no chance, of course, of going 
back to underhand bowling with 
wider wickets. Now that Lord’s 
Ground is levelled with fair turf, 
and made as easy as before it 
was difficult, the tediousness of 
the game will be yet more forced 
on public attention. Three days 
for a match at cricket when every 
other contest, yachting included, 
is confined within the hours of 
one day, seems absurdly long, 
especially when twenty-two men 
are the complement to be kept 
together. 

It has long appeared to me 
hat no game admits of a more 
ready adaptation to the powers 
of the respective sides, and also 
to the time at their command. 
Why should all sides, whether 
with bowlers professional who 
can hit a narrow wicket, or with 
amateurs who cannot, always con- 
fine themselves to the same nar- 
row mark? If cricket is a diver- 
sion and recreation for the serious 
affairs of life, and not the very 
business of a life, we must pro- 
vide for players who can only 
meet once a week at most, and 
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not for the case of those who can 
indulge in daily practice. How 
absurd, then, is it to presume 
that with any exercise so unna- 
tural as that of round-arm bowl- 
ing men, with this occasional 
practice, can hit a modern wicket ! 
Why should not the stumps at 
cricket, like the targets at archery, 
be closer together or wider apart, 
according to the proficiency of 
the players? As to the means of 
effecting this, it were better to 
have more stumps, or a thick and 
clumsy stump, than to go on as 
at present; though the simpler 
way would be to alter the length 
of the bail, and to leave to the 
umpire to say if the ball passed 
through or not. This would not 
often happen ; and if the umpire, 
held in check by half the field, 
could not be trusted to see this, 
he could see nothing, so there 
would be no fear of disputes. 
Clubs could challenge each 
other to play with bails of so 
many inches, as agreed. I should 
like to see a game when almost 
every ball must touch wood of 
some kind, either of the bat or 
of the wicket. No one can be 
satisfied with the game as it is 
at present, especially in a dry 
season with true and hard grounds 
—with innings of 250 to 300 
runs no match has much interest. 
Were these scores a rare excep- 
tion they might mark exception- 
ally good play; but when they 
are common what is the conelu- 
sion? The thingis too easy. It 
is like fishing when the fish all 
seem in a hurry to be caught. 
One great reason of the long 
scores made now is, no doubt, 
that there are many better bats 
men and more defence than there 
used to be. Now the Gentle 
men beat the Players so decidedly 
in batting that they can afford 
them any odds in bowling; but 
for some years the Players best, 
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not only as now in bowling, but in 
batting too. The Players used 
to say that after getting some 
three wickets their work was done, 
but now ten out of eleven give 
them trouble. Still the state of 
the ground has no little to do 
with the increased scores. Only 
compare the scores of the Gentle- 
men against the Players at Lord’s 
with their scores at the Oval. 
How much longer they prove to 
be! On this point I remember 
the notable North and South 
Match at Lord’s in 1836, when, 
with Lillywhite, Cobbett, and 
Redgate at their best, and with 
Pilch, Mynn, and Wenman, I 
think there were eleven men on 
the ground who would have 
played any eleven that have ever 
played since. The scores were 
about a hundred an innings on 
that rough ground; but a few 
weeks later nearly the same men 
played on the Leicester ground, 
smooth as the Oval is now, and 
scored about eight hundred in 
the match. It was then that A. 
Mynn made his two famous 
innings and retired hurt — re- 
peated blows on the leg, re- 
ceived first of all while practising 
the day before, caused erysipelas, 
and nearly cost him his life. 
Redgate said that, bowl what 
lengths he would, Mynn, by a 
kind of guess, sent them flying. 
The ground was shorn of grass, 
and also quite level and smooth, 
80 the bias would not tell. 
Onthesame kind of ground about 
five years since at Cowley Marsh, 
Oxford, Mr. Mitchell’s eleven 
scored above four hundred in one 
innings against the Marylebone 
Club with Grandy and Wootton, 
though a week after the same 
bowlers put them out for about 
seventy at Lord’s. Grundy re- 
turned from Oxford quite dis- 
gusted, and said to me, ‘ A ma- 
chine made to swing a bat could 
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play as well as a man on such a 
ground as that.’ Not only does 
hard and smooth ground make 
the angle of reflection equal to 
the angle of incidence in bowling, 
but when there is no proper turf 
and the grass is shorn closely 
away, the ball finds no fulcrum 
to give effect to its spin. It is 
then that the slow twisting 
bowler looks out for rain, and a 
good shower determines the issue 
of a match. 

Then cricketers sometimes de- 
pend on the very cloudsof heaven, 
and win or lose by the barometer? 
Yes; and it is wonderful how 
much luck has to do with the 
game, though it still retains its 
interest. When the. Gentlemen 
claimed, what was then so rare, a 
victory over the Players in 1846 
by one wicket, a chance was given 
to Guy at point easy enough had 
he not just before shifted nearer 
in. In catches there is nearly 
always more or less luck. Neither 
batsman nor fieldsman knows ex- 
actly where the ball will fly; add 
to this that the least roughness in 
the ground, perhaps torn up by the 
spikes a minute before, helps the 
bowler to a wicket; and in the 
case of a run out the clean field- 
ing that decides it may be assisted 
or foiled by the state of the ground 
where the ball is picked up. This 
year Lord’s Ground is unusually 
good, and the fielding all the 
neater for it; the fielding of the 
University Match thie year was 
only second to that of 1874. 

Another cause of uncertainty is 
that no man plays quite the same 
every day. This is true of pro- 
fessionals as well as gentlemen. 
An old player once said, ‘ Think 
of the late dinners and the late 
hours of fashionable young men. 
How can they play their best 
when dieted on ice-puddings and 
sweetbreads, and after being in 
hot rooms, at parties, till day- 
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break? Yes; but the habits of 
professionals are not much less 
favourable, especially when coun- 
try players are tempted to the 
night-houses of London. Money 
easily earned—five pounds for a 
match to a man who hardly earns 
thirty shillings a week at his daily 
labour—is easily squandered, anda 
professional often comes headachy, 
and half sleepy from beer and 
tobacco-smoke, on the second day 
of the match. If a race-horse 
varies so much that he is faster by 
fifty yards in a two-mile course 
one day than another, there is no 
less uncertainty in the cricketer. 
I knew a betting-man who used 
to ask Pilch, who was apt to be 
bilious, how he felt before he 
backed him. A heavy dinner or 
beer or cigars have disappointed 
many a man of his innings and 
spoilt his bowling. 


I remember one of the best 
bowlers ever known at Cam- 
bridge, but whose sobriety was 
not to be trusted, was employed 
in a great match, with the under- 
standing that he should be com- 
mitted to the safe custody of 
Caffyn, to keep him sober during 
the three days’ play. So the late 
hours at short-whist, which make 
some of the Gentlemen’s eleven 
shaky, find a counterpoise in the 
dissipation of the Players. ‘They 
talk over it too much at nights,’ 
said Jemmy Dean; ‘that’s what 
spoils their play.’ ‘Add to this,’ 
said Felix, ‘that the jealousy which 
is the bane of all professions, and 
turns pale at the success ofa rival, 
is not less rife among professional 
cricketers. Redgate’s reign was a 
short one. His weakness was 
known, and there was a general 
conspiracy to pass the tankard.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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MICHAEL STROGOFF, OR THE RUSSIAN COURIER. 


By Juces Verne. 


——~>—— 
PART IL. 


CHAPTER I. 
A TARTAR CAMP. 


Ar a day’s march from Koly- 
van, several versts beyond the 
town of Diachinks, stretches a 
wide plain, planted here and there 
with great trees, principally pines 
and cedars. 

This part.of the steppe is 
usually occupied during the warm 
season by Siberian shepherds, who 
there feed their numerous flocks. 
But now it might have been 
searched in vain for one of its 
nomad inhabitants. Not that 
the plain was deserted. On the 
contrary, it presented a most ani- 
mated appearance. 

There stood the Tartar tents ; 
there Feofar-Khan, the terrible 
Emir of Bokhara, was encamped ; 
and there on the following day, 
the 7th of August, were brought 
the prisoners taken at Kolyvan 
after the annihilation of the Rus- 
sian force, which had vainly at- 
tempted to oppose the progress of 
the invaders. Of the two thou- 
sand men who had engaged with 
the two columns of the enemy, 
the bases of which rested on 
Tomsk and Omsk, only a few 
hundred remained. Thus events 
were going badly, and the impe- 
rial government appeared to have 
lost its power beyond the fron- 
tiers of the Ural—for a time at 
least, for the Russians could not 
fail eventually to defeat the savage 
hordes of the invaders. But in 
the mean time the invasion had 
teached the centre of Siberia, and 


it was spreading through the re- 
volted country both to the east- 
ern and the western provinces. 
If the troops of the Amoor and 
the province of Takutsk did not 
arrive in time to occupy it, this 
capital of Asiatic Russia, being 
insufficiently garrisoned, would 
fall into the hands of the Tartars, 
and before it could be retaken 
the Grand Duke, brother of the 
Emperor, would be sacrificed to 
the vengeance of Ivan Ogareff. 

What had become of Michael 
Strogofi? Had he broken down 
under the weight of so many 
trials? Did he consider himself 
conquered by the series of dis- 
asters which, since the adventure 
of Ichim, had increased in magni- 
tude? Did he think his cause 
lost ? that his mission had failed? 
that his orders could no longer 
be obeyed ? 

Michael was one of those men 
who never give in while life exists. 
He was yet alive; he still had 
the imperial letter safe about 
him; his disguise had been un- 
discovered. He was included 
amongst the numerous prisoners 
whom the Tartars were dragging 
with them like cattle; but by 
approaching Tomsk he was at 
the same time drawing nearer to 
Irkutsk. Besides, he was still in 
front of Ivan Ogareff. 

‘I will get there !’ he repeated 
to himself. 

Since the affair of Kolyvan all 
the powers of his mind were 
concentrated on one object—to 
become free! How should he 
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escape from the Emir’s soldiers ? 
When the time came he would 
see. 
Feofar’s camp presented a mag- 
nificent spectacle. 

Numberless tents, of skin, felt, 
or silk, glistened in the rays of 
thesun. The lofty plumes which 
surmounted their conical tops 
waved amidst banners, flags, and 
pennons of every colour. The 
richest of these tents belonged to 
the Seides and Khodjas, who are 
the principal personages of the 
khanat.* A special pavilion, or- 
namented with a horse's tail 
issuing from a sheaf of red and 
white sticks artistically inter- 
laced, indicated the high rank of 
these Tartar chiefs. Then in the 
distance rose several thousand 
of the Turcoman tents, called 
‘karaoy, which had been carried 
on the backs of camels. 

The camp contained at least a 
hundred and fifty thousand sol- 
diers, as many foot as horse 
soldiers, collected under the name 
of Alamanes. Amongst. them, 
and as the principal types of 
Turkestan, would have been di- 
rectly remarked the Tadjiks from 
their regular features, white skin, 
tall forms, and black eyes and 
hair; they formed the bulk of 
the Tartar army, and of them the 
khanats of Khokhand and Koun- 
douge had furnished a contingent 
— equal to that of Bokhara. 

ith the Tadjiks were mingled 
specimens of different races who 
either reside in Turkestan or 
whose native countries border on 
it. There were Usbecks, red- 
bearded, small in stature, similar 
to those who had pursued Mi- 
chael. Here were Kirghiz, with 
flat faces like the Kalmucks, 
dressed in coats of mail: some 
carried the lance, bows, and ar- 
rows of Asiatic manufacture ; some 
the sabre, a matchlock gun, and 
the ‘tschakane,’ a little short- 
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handled axe, the wounds from 
which invariably prove fatal, 
There were Mongols—of middle 
height, with black hair plaited 
into pigtails, which hung down 
their backs ; round faces, swarthy 
complexions, lively deep-set eyes, 
scanty beards—dressed in blue 
nankeen trimmed with black plush, 
sword-belts of leather with silver 
buckles, boots gaily braided, and 
silk caps edged with fur and 
three ribbons fluttering behind. 
Brown-skinned Afghans too might 
have been seen. Arabs, having 
the primitive type of the beau- 
tiful Semitic races; and Turco- 
mans, with eyes which looked as 
if they had lost the pupil,—all 
enrolled under the Emir’s flag, 
the flag of incendiaries and de- 
vastators. 

Among these free soldiers were 
a certain number of slave soldiers, 
principally Persians, commanded 
by officers of the same nation, 
and they were certainly not the 
least esteemed of Feofar-Khan’s 


army. 

If to this list are added the 
Jews, who acted as servants, their 
robes confined with a cord, and 
wearing on their heads instead of 
the turban, which is forbidden 
them, little caps of dark cloth; 
if with these groups are mingled 
some hundreds of ‘ kalenders,’ a 
sort of religious mendicants, 
clothed in rags, covered by a 
leopard skin, some idea may be 
formed of the enormous agglo- 
merations of different tribes in- 
cluded under the general denomi- 
nation of the Tartar army. 

Fifty thousand of these soldiers 
were mounted, and the horses 
were not less varied than the men. 
Among these animals, fastened 
by tens to two cords fixed parallel 
to each other, the tail knotted, 
the croup covered with a net of 
black silk, might be remarked 
the Turcomans, with slight legs, 
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long bodies, glossy hair, and noble 
of look ; the Usbecks, which are 
fine beasts; the Khokhandians, 
which carry besides their masters 
two tents and a cooking appara- 
tus; the Kirghiz, with glossy 
coats, from the banks of the river 
Emba, where they are taken with 
the ‘ arcane,’ the Tartar lasso; and 
many others of mixed breeds of 
inferior quality. 

The beasts of burden might be 
counted by thousands. There 
were camels of small size, but 
wellmade, with long hair, and thick 
mane falling on their necks, do- 
cile, and more easy to harness 
than the dromedary called ‘ nars,’ 
with a hump and reddish curly 
hair. To these must be added 
vast numbers of donkeys, which 
are good workers; their flesh 
being also much esteemed, and 
forming part of the Tartars’ food. 

Over this immense collection 
of men, animals, and tents, large 
clumps of cedars and pines threw 
a cool shade, broken here and 
there by the sun’s rays. 

Nothing could be more roman- 
tic than this picture, in deline- 
ating which the most skilful 
artist would have exhausted all 
the colours of his palette. 

When the prisoners made at 
Kolyvan arrived before the tents 
of Feofar and the great dignitaries 
of the khanat, the drums beat 
and the trumpets sounded. With 
these formidable sounds were 
mingled the sharp musket-shots 
and the deeper reports of the can- 
non, four or six of which com- 
posed the artillery of the Emir. 
Feofar’s camp was purely military. 
What might be called his domestic 
establishment, his harem, and those 
of hig allies, were at Tomsk, now in 
the hands of the Tartars. When 
the camp broke up, Tomsk would 
become the Emir’s residence until 
the time when he should exchange 
it for the capital of Eastern Siberia. 
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Feofar’s tent overlooked the 
others. Draped in large folds of 
a brilliant silk looped with golden 
cords and tassels, surmounted by 
tall plumes which waved in the 
wind like fans, it occupied the 
centre of a wide clearing, sheltered 
by a grove of magnificent birch 
and pine trees. Before this tent, 
on a japanned table inlaid with 
precious stones, was placed the 
sacred book of the Koran, its pages 
being of thin gold-leaf delicately 
engraved. Above floated the Tar- 
tar flag, quartered with thie Emir’s 
arms. 

In asemicircle round the clear- 
ing stood the tents of the great 
functionaries of Bokhara. There 
resided the chief of the stables, 
who has the right to follow the 
Emir on horseback even into the 
court of his palace ; the grand fal- 
coner ; the ‘ housch-bégui,’ bearer 
of the royal seal ; the ‘ toptschi- 
baschi,’ grand master of the artil- 
lery ; the ‘khodja,’ chief of the 
council, who receives the prince’s 
kiss, and may present himself be- 
fore him with his girdle untied ; 
the ‘scheikh-onl-islam,’ chief of 
the Ulemas, representing the 
priests ; the ‘cazi-askev,’ who in 
the Emir’s absence settles all dis- 
putes raised among the soldiers ; 
and lastly, the chief of the astrolo- 
gers, whose great business is to 
consult the stare every time the 
Khan thinks of changing his 
quarters. 

When the prisoners were 
brought into the camp, the Emir 
was inhistent. He did not show 
himself. This was fortunate, no 
doubt. A sign, a word from him 
might have been the signal for 
some bloody execution. But he 
intrenched himself in that isola- 
tion which constitutes in part the 
majesty of Eastern kings. He 
who does not show himself is ad- 
mired, and, above all, feared. 

As to the prisoners, they were 
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to be penned up in some enclosure, 
where, ill-treated, poorly fed, and 
exposed to all the inclemencies of 
the weather, they would await 
Feofar’s pleasure. 

The most docile and patient 
of them all was undoubtedly 
Michael Strogoff. He allowed 
himself to be led, for they were 
leading him where he wished to 
go, and under conditions of safety 
which free he could not have 
found on the road from Kolyvan 
to Tomsk. To escape before 
reaching that town was to risk 
again falling into the hands of the 
scouts, who were scouring the 
steppe. The most eastern line 
occupied by the Tartar columns 
was not situated beyond the 
eighty-fifth meridian, which passes 
through Tomsk. This meridian 
once passed, Michael considered 
that he should be beyond the ho» 
tile zones, that he could traverse 
Genisci without danger, and gain 
Krasnoiarsk before Feofar-Khan 
had invaded the province. 

‘Once at Tomsk,’ he repeated to 
himself, to repress some feelings 
of impatience which he could not 
entirely master, ‘in a few minutes 
I should be beyond the outposts ; 
and twelve hours gained on Feo- 
far, twelve hours on Ogareff, that 
would be enough to give me a 
start of them to Irkutsk.’ 

The thing that Michael dreaded 
more than everything else was the 
presence of Ivan Ogareff in the 
Tartar camp. Besides the danger 
of being recognised, he felt, by a 
sort of instinct, that this was the 
traitor whom it was especially 
necessary to precede. He under- 
stood too that the union of Ogareff’s 
troops with those of Feofar would 
complete the invading army, and 
that the junction once effected, 
the army would march en masse 
on the capital of Eastern Siberia. 
All his apprehensions, therefore, 
came from this quarter, and he 
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dreaded every instant to hearsome 
flourish of trumpets, announcing 
the arrival of the lieutenant of the 
Emir. 

To this was added the thought 
of his mother, of Nadia,—the one 
a prisoner at Omsk; the other 
dragged on board the Irtych 
boats, and no doubt a captive, as 
Marfa Strogoff was. He could do 
nothing forthem. Should he ever 
see them again ? 

At this question, to which he 
dared not reply, his heart sank 
very low. 

At the same time with Michael 
Strogoff and so many other pri- 
soners Harry Blount and Alcide 
Jolivet had also been taken to the 
Tartar camp. Their former travel- 
ling companion, captured like 
them at the telegraph-office, knew 
that they were penned up with 
him in the enclosure, guarded by 
numerous sentinels, but hedid not 
wish to accost them. It mattered 
little to him, at this time especially, 
what they might think ofhim since 
the affair at Ichim. Besides, he 
desired to bealone, that he might 
act alone, if necessary. He there- 
fore held himself aloof from his 
former acquaintances. 

From the moment that Harry 
Blount had fallen by his side, Jo- 
livet had not ceased his attentions 
to him. During the journey from 
Kolyvan to the camp—that is to 
say, for several hours— Blount, 
by leaning on his companion’s 
arm, had been enabled to follow 
the rest of the prisoners. He tried 
to make known that he was a 
British subject; but it had no 
effect on the barbarians, who only 
replied by prods with a lance or 
sword. The correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph was, thergfore, 
obliged to submit to the common 
lot, resolving to protest later, and 
obtain satisfaction for such treat- 
ment. But the journey was not 
the less disagreeable to him, for his 
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wound caused him much pain, and 
without Alcide Jolivet’s assistance 
he might never have reached the 
camp. 

Jolivet, whose practical philo- 


sophy never abandoned him, had 
physically and morally strengthen- 
ed his companion by every means 
in his power. His first care, when 
they found themselves definitely 
established in the enclosure, was 
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to examine Blount’s wound. Hav- 
ing managed carefully to draw off 
his coat, he found that the 
shoulder had been only grazed by 
the shot. 





‘ This is nothing, he said. ‘A 
mere scratch ! After two or three 
dressings, my dear fellow, you will 
be all to rights.’ 

‘But these dressings? asked 
Blount. 
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‘I will make them for you my- 
self.’ 

‘Then you are something of a 
doctor ? 

* All Frenchmen are something 
of doctors.’ 

And on this affirmation Alcide, 
tearing his handkerchief, made 
lint of one piece, bandages of the 
other, took some water from a well 
dug in the middle of the enclosure, 
bathed the wound, which happily 
was not serious, and skilfully 
placed the wet rag on Harry 
Blount’s shoulder. 

‘I treat you with water,’ he 
said. ‘This liquid is the most 
efficacious sedative known for the 
treatment of wounds, and is the 
most employed now. Doctors 
have taken six thousand years to 
discover that! Yes, six thou- 
sand years in round numbers!’ 

‘I thank you, M. Jolivet,’ an- 
swered Harry, stretching himself 
on a bed of dry leaves, which his 
companion had arranged for him 
in the shade of a birch-tree. 

‘Bah! that’s nothing! You 
would do as much for me.’ 

‘Iam not quite so sure,’ said 
Blount candidly. 

‘Nonsense, stupid! All Eng- 
lish are generous.’ 

* Doubtless; but the French ? 

‘Well, the French—they are 
brutes, if you like! But what re- 
deems them isthatthey are French. 
— nothing more about that, or 
rather, if you will take my advice, 
say nothing more at all. Rest is 
absolutely necessary for you.’ 

But Harry Blount had no wish 
to be silent. If the wound, in 
prudence, required rest, the cor- 
respondent of the Daily Telegraph 
was not a man to indulge himself. 

*M. Jolivet,’ he asked, ‘do you 
think that our last despatches have 
been able to pass the Russian 
frontier ?’ 

“Why not? answered Alcide. 
‘ By this time you may be sure 


that my beloved cousin knows all 
about the affair at Kolyvan.’ 

‘How many copies does your 
cousin work off of her despatches? 
asked Blount, for the first time 
putting this question direct to his 
companion. 

* Well,’ answered Alcide, laugh- 
ing, ‘my cousin is a very discreet 
person, who does not like to be 
talked about, and who would be 
in despair if she troubled the sleep 
of which you are in need.’ 

*I don’t wish to sleep,’ replied 
the Englishman. ‘ What will 
your cousin think of the affairs of 
Russia ? 

‘That they seem for the time 
in a bad way. But, bah! the 
Muscovite government is power- 
ful; it cannot be really uneasy 
at an invasion of barbarians, and 
Siberia will not be lost.’ 

*Too much ambition has lost 
the greatest empires,’ answered 
Blount, who was not exempt from 
a certain English jealousy with 
regard to Russian pretensions in 
Central Asia. 

*O, do not let us talk politics,’ 
cried Jolivet. ‘It is forbidden by 
the faculty. Nothing can be 
worse for wounds in the shoul- 
der—unless it was to put you to 
sleep.’ 

‘Let us, then, talk of what we 
ought to do,’ replied Blount. ‘ M. 
Jolivet, I have no intention at all 
of remaining a prisoner to these 
Tartars for an indefinite time.’ 

‘Nor I either, by Jove 

‘We will escape on the first 
opportunity ? 

‘Yes, if there is no other way 
of regaining our liberty.’ 

‘Do you know of any other? 
asked Blount, looking at his com- 
panion. 

‘Certainly. We are not belli- 
gerents; we are neutral, and we 
will claim our freedom.’ 

‘From that brute of a Feofar- 
Khan? 
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‘ No; he would not understand,’ 
answered Jolivet ; ‘but from his 
lieutenant, Ivan Ogareff.’ 

‘ He is a villain.’ 

‘ No doubt ; but the villain is a 
Russian. He knows that it does 
not do to trifle with the rights of 
men, and he has no interest to 
retain us; on the contrary. But 
to ask a favour of that gentleman 
does not quite suit my taste.’ 

‘But that gentleman is not in 
the camp, or at least I have not 
seen him here,’ observed Blount. 

‘He will come. He will not 
fail to do that. He must join the 
Emir. Siberia is cut in two now, 
and very certainly Feofar’s army 
is only waiting for him to advance 
on Irkutsk.’ 

‘ And once free, what shall we 
do? 

‘Once free, we will continue 
our campaign, and follow the Tar- 
tars, until the time comes when 
we can make our way into the 
Russian camp. We must not give 
up the game. No, indeed; we 
have only just begun. You, friend, 
have already had the honour of 
being wounded in the service of 
the Daily Telegraph, whilst I—I 
have as yet suffered nothing in 
my cousin’s service. Well, well! 
Good,’ murmured Alcide Jolivet ; 
‘there he is asleep. A few hours’ 
sleep and a few cold-water com- 
presses are all that are required 
to set an Englishman on his legs 
again. These fellows are made of 
cast iron.’ 

And whilst Harry Blount rest- 
ed, Alcide watched near him, after 
having drawn out his note-book, 
which he loaded with notes, de- 
termined besides to share them 
with his companion, for the greater 
satisfaction of the readers of the 
Daily Telegraph. Events had 
united them one with the other. 
They were no longer jealous of 
each other. So, then, the thing 
that Michael Strogoff dreaded 
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above everything was the most 
lively desire of the two correspond- 
ents. Ivan Ogareff's arrival would 
evidently be of use to them, 
for, their quality of English 
and French correspondents once 
known, nothing could be more 
probable than that they would be 
set at liberty. The Emir’s lieu- 
tenant would know how to make 
Feofar hear reason, though he 
would otherwise not have failed 
to treat the correspondents as or- 
dinary spies. Blount and Jolivet’s 
interest was, therefore, contrary to 
that of Michael. The latter well 
understood the situation, and it 
was one reason, added to many 
others, which prevented him from 
approaching his former travelling 
companions. He therefore man- 
aged so as not to be seen by them. 

Four days passed thus without 
the state of things being in anywise 
altered. The prisoners heard no 
talk of the breaking up of the Tar- 
tarcamp. They werestrictly guard- 
ed. It would have been impossible 
for them to pass the cordon of foot 
and horse soldiers, which watched 
them night and day. As to the 
food which was given them it 
was barely sufficient. Twice in 
the twenty-four hours they were 
thrown a piece of the intestines of 
goats grilled on the coals, or a few 
bits of that cheese called ‘kroute,’ 
made of sour ewes’ milk, and 
which, soaked in mares’ milk, 
forms the Kirghiz dish, commonly 
called ‘koumyss.’ And this was 
all. It may be added that the 
weather had become detestable. 
There were considerable atmo- 
spheric commotions, bringing 
squalls mingled with rain. The 
unfortunate prisoners, destitute of 
shelter, had to bear all the in- 
clemencies of the weather, nor 
was there the slightest alleviation 
to their misery. Several wounded 
women and children died, and 
the prisoners were themselves 
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compelled to dig graves for the 
bodies of those whom their jailers 
would not even take the trouble 
to bury. 

During this trying period Al- 
cide Jolivet and Michael Strogoff 
worked hard, each in the portions 
of the enclosure in which they 
found themselves. Healthy and 
vigorous, they suffered less than 
so many others, and could better 
endure the hardships to which 
they were exposed. By their 
advice, and the assistance they 
rendered, they were of the greatest 
possible use to their suffering and 
despairing fellow-captives. 

Was this state of things to last? 
Would Feofar-Khan, satisfied with 
his first success, wait some time 
before marching on Irkutsk? 
Such, it was to be feared, would be 
the case. But it was not so. The 
event so much wished for by 
Jolivet and Blount, so much 
dreaded by Michael, occurred on 
themorning of the 12th of August. 

On that day the trumpets 
sounded, the drums beat, the can- 
non roared. A huge cloud of dust 
swept along the road from Koly- 
van. Ivan Ogareff, followed by 
several thousand men, made his 
entry into the Tartar camp. 


CHAPTER II. 
\. CORRESPONDENTS IN TROUBLE. 


Ivan Ocarerr was bringing up 
the main body of the army to the 
Emir. The cavalry and infantry 
now under him had formed part of 
thecolumn which had taken Omsk. 
Ogareff, not having been able to 
reduce the high town, in which, 
it must be remembered, the gover- 
nor and garrison had sought re- 
fuge, had decided to pass on, not 
wishing to delay operations which 
ought to lead to the conquest of 
Eastern Siberia. 


He therefore left a sufficient 
garrison in Omsk, and reinfore- 
ing himself en route with the 
conquerors of Kolyvan, joined 
Feofar’s army. 

Ivan Ogareff's soldiers halted 
at the outposts of the camp. 
They received no orders to 
bivouac. Their chief’s plan, 
doubtless, was not to halt there, 
but to press on and reach Tomsk 
in the shortest possible time, it 
being an important town, natu- 
rally intended to become the cen- 
tre of future operations. 

Besides his soldiers, Ogareff 
was bringing a convoy of Russian 
and Siberian prisoners, captured 
either at Omsk or Kolyvan. 
These unhappy creatures were 
not led to the enclosure—already 
too crowded—but were forced to 
remain at the outposts without 
shelter, almost without nourish- 
ment. What fate was Feofar- 
Khan reserving for these unfor- 
tunates? Would he imprison 
them in Tomsk, or would some 
bloody execution, familiar to the 
Tartar chiefs, remove them when 
they were found too inconveni- 
ent? This was the secret of the 
capricious Emir. 

This army had not come from 
Omsk and Kolyvan without 
bringing in its train the usual 
crowd of beggars, freebooters, 
pedlars, and gipsies, which com- 
pose the rear-guard of an army on 
the march. 

All these people lived on the 
country traversed, and left little 
of anything behind them. There 
was, therefore, a necessity for 
pushing forward, if only to secure 
provisions for the troops. The 
whole region between the Ichim 
and the Obi, now completely de- 
vastated, no longer offered any 
resources. The Tartars left a 
desert behind them, which the 
Russians could not cross without 
difficulty. 
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Conspicuous among the gipsies 
who had hastened from the west- 
em provinces was the Tsigane 
troop, which had accompanied 
Michael Strogoff as far as Perm. 

was there. This fierce 
spy, the tool of Ivan Ogareff, had 
not deserted her master. We 
have seen them both laying their 
plots in Russia itself, in the 
government of Nijni-Novgorod. 
After crossing the Urals, they 
had been separated for a few 
days only. Ogareff had travelled 
rapidly to Ichim, whilst San- 
garre and her band had proceeded 
to Omsk by the southern part of 
the province. 

It may be easily understood 
how useful this woman was to 
Ogareff. With her gipsy-band 
she could penetrate anywhere, 
hearing and reporting everything. 
Ivan Ogareff was kept acquainted 
with all that was going on in the 
very heart of the invaded pro- 
vinces. There were a hundred 
eyes, a hundred ears, always 
open in his service. Besides, he 
paid liberally for this espionage, 
from which he derived so much 
advantage. 

Once Sangarre, being impli- 
cated in a very serious affair, had 
been saved by the Russian officer. 
She never forgot what she owed 
him, and had devoted herself to 
his service body and soul. 

When Ivan Ogareff entered on 
the path of treason, he saw at 
once how he might turn this 
woman to account. Whatever 
order he might give her, Sangarre 
would execute it. An inexplic- 
able instinct, more powerful still 
than that of gratitude, had urged 
her to make herself the slave of 
the traitor to whom she was 
attached since the very beginning 
of his exile in Siberia. 

Confidante and accomplice, San- 
garre, without country, without 
family, had been delighted to 
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put her vagabond life to the ser- 
vice of the invaders thrown by 
Ogareff on Siberia. To the won- 
derful cunning natural to her race 
she added a wild energy, which 
knew neither forgiveness nor pity. 
She was a savage worthy to 
share the wigwam of an Apache 
or the hut of an Andaman. 

Since her arrival at Omsk, 
where she had rejoined him with 
her Tsiganes, Sangarre had not 
again left Ogareff. The circum- 
stance that Michael and Marfa 
Strogoff had met was known to 
her. She knew and shared 
Ogareff’s fears concerning the 
journey of a courier of the Czar. 
Having Marfa Strogoff in her 
power, she would have been the 
woman to torture her with all 
the refinement of a Red-Skin in 
order to wrest her secret from 
her. But the hour had not yet 
come in which Ogareff wished 
the old Siberian to speak. San- 
garre had to wait, and she waited, 
without losing sight of her whom 
she was watching, observing her 
slightest gestures, her slightest 
words, endeavouring to catch the 
word ‘son’ escaping from her 
lips, but as yet always baffled by 
Marfa’s taciturnity. 

At the first flourish of the 
trumpets several officers of high 
rank, followed by a brilliant es- 
cort of Usbeck horsemen, moved 
to the front of the camp to re- 
ceive Ivan Ogareff. 

Arrived in his presence, they 
paid him the greatest respect, and 
invited him to accompany them 
to Feofar-Khan’s tent. 

Imperturbable as usual, Ogareff 
replied coldly to the deference 
paid to him. He was plainly 
dressed; but, from a sort of im- 
pudent bravado, he still wore the 
uniform of a Russian officer. 

As he was about to ride on to 
pass the enceinte of the camp, 
Sangarre, passing among the offi- 
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cers of the escort, approached and 
remained motionless before him. 

‘ Nothing ?’ asked Ivan Ogareff. 

* Nothing.’ 

‘ Have patience.’ 

‘Is the time approaching when 
you will force the old woman to 
speak ? 

‘It is approaching, Sangarre.’ 

‘When will the old woman 
speak ? 

‘When we reach Tomsk.’ 

‘ And we shall be there—’ 

‘In three days.’ 

A strange gleam shot from San- 
garre’s great black eyes, and she 
retired with acalmstep. Ogareff 
pressed his spurs into his horse’s 
flanks, and followed by his staff 
of Tartar officers, rode towards the 
Emir’s tent. 

Feofar-Khan was expecting his 
lieutenant. The council, composed 
of the bearer of the royal seal, 
the khodja, and some high offi- 
cers, had taken their places in the 
tent. 

Ivan Ogareff dismounted, en- 
tered, and stood before the 
Emir. 

Feofar-Khan was a man of 
forty, tall, rather pale, of a fierce 
countenance, and eyes with an 
evil expression. A curly black 
beard flowed over his chest. With 
his war costume, coat of mail of 
gold and silver, cross-belt glisten- 
ing with precious stones, scabbard 
eurved like a yataghan and set 
with sparkling gems, boots with 
golden spurs, helmet ornamented 
with an aigrette of brilliant dia- 
monds, Feofar presented an aspect 
rather strange than imposing for 
a Tartar Sardanapalus, an undis- 
puted sovereign, who directs at 
his pleasure the life and fortune 
of his subjects—whose power is 
unlimited, and to whom at Bok- 
hara, by special privilege, the 
title of Emir is given. 

When Ivan Ogareff appeared, 
the great dignitaries remained 
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seated on their gold-embroidered 
cushions; but Feofar rose from a 
rich divan which occupied the 
back part of the tent, the ground 
being hidden under the thick 
velvet-pile of a Bokharian carpet. 

The Emir approached Ogareff 
and gave him a kiss, the meaning 
of which he could not mistake. 
This kiss made the lieutenant 
chief of the council, and placed 
him temporarily above the khodja. 

Then Feofar, addressing him- 
self to Ivan Ogareff, 

‘I have no need to question 
you,’ said he; ‘speak, Ivan. You 
will find here ears very ready to 
listen to you.’ 

‘Takhsir,* answered Ogareff, 
‘this is what I have to make 
known to you.’ 

Ivan Ogareff spoke in the Tar- 
tar language, giving to his phrases 
the emphatic turn which distin- 
guishes the language of the Ori- 
entals. 

‘ Takhsir, this is not the time 
for unnecessary words. What I 
have done at the head of your 
troops, you know. The lines of 
the Ichim and the Irtych are 
now in our power; and the Tur- 
coman horsemen can bathe their 
horses in the now Tartar waters. 
The Kirghiz hordes rose at the 
voice of Feofar-Khan, and the 
principal Siberian route from 
Ichim to Tomsk belongs to you. 
You can therefore push on your 
troops as well towards the east, 
where the sun rises, as towards 
the west, where he sets.’ 

‘ And if I march with the sun? 
asked the Emir, who listened 
without his countenance betray- 
ing any of his thoughts. 

‘To march with the sun,’ an- 
swered Ogareff, ‘is to throw your 
self towards Europe ; it is to con- 
quer rapidly the Siberian provinces 


* This form of address is the equivalent 
to the ‘sire’ which is used to the Sultans 
of Bokhara. 
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of Tobolsk as far as the Ural 
mountains.’ 

‘ And if I go to meet this lumi- 
nary of the heavens ? 

‘It is to subdue to the Tartar 
dominion, with Irkutsk, the rich- 
est countries of Central Asia.’ 

‘But the armies of the Sultan 
of St. Petersburg? said Feofar- 
Khan, designating the Emperor 
of Russia by this strange title. 

‘ You have nothing to fear from 
them, either from the east or from 
the west,’ replied Ivan Ogareff. 
‘The invasion has been sudden ; 
and before the Russian army can 
succour them, Irkutsk or Tobolsk 
will have fallen into your power. 
The Czar’s troops have been over- 
whelmed at Kolyvan, as they will 
be everywhere where yours meet 
them.’ 

‘And what advice does your 
devotion to the Tartar cause sug- 
gest ? asked the Emir, after a few 
moments’ silence. 

‘My advice,’ answered Ivan 
Ogareff quickly, *is to march to 
meet the sun. It is to give the 
grass of the eastern steppes to the 
Tureoman horses to consume. It 
is to take Irkutsk, the capital of 
the eastern provinces, and with it 
a hostage, the possession of whom 
is Worth a whole country. Inthe 
place of the Czar, the Grand Duke 
his brother must fall into your 
hands.’ 

This was the great result aimed 
at by Ivan Ogareff. To listen to 
him, one would have taken him 
for one of the cruel descendants 
of Stepan Razine, the celebrated 
pirate who ravaged Southern Rus- 
sia in the eighteenth century. To 
seize the Grand Duke, murder him 
pitilessly, would fully satisfy his 
hatred. Besides, with the capture 
of Irkutsk, all Eastern Siberia 
would pass under the Tartar do- 
minion. 

‘It shall be thus, Ivan,’ replied 
Feofar. 
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‘ Whatare your orders, Takhsir?’ 

‘To-day our head-quarters shall 
be removed to Tomsk.’ 

Ogareff bowed, and, followed 
by the housch-bégui, he retired to 
execute the Emir’s orders. 

As he was about to mount his 
horse, to return to the outposts, 
a tumult broke out at some dis- 
tance, in the part of the camp re- 
served for the prisoners. Shouts 
were heard, and two or three shots 
fired. Perhaps it was an attempt 
at revolt or escape, which must be 
summarily suppressed. 

Ivan Ogareff and the housch- 
bégui walked forward a few steps, 
and almost immediately two men, 
whom the soldiers had not been 
able to keep back, appeared before 
them. 

The housch-bégui, without more 
information, made a sign which 
was an order for death, and the 
heads of the two prisoners would 
have rolled on the ground, had 
not Ogareff uttered a few words 
which arrested the sword already 
raised aloft. 

The Russian had perceived that 
these prisoners were strangers, and 
he ordered them to be brought up 
to him. 

They were Harry Blount and 
Aleide Jolivet. 

On Ogareff’s arrival inthe camp, 
they had demanded to be con- 
ducted to his presence. The 
soldiers had refused. In conse- 
quence, a struggle, an attempt at 
flight, shots fired which happily 
missed the two correspondents, but 
their execution would not have 
been long delayed, if it had not 
been for the intervention of the 
Emir’s lieutenant. 

The latter observed the prisoners 
for some moments, they being ab- 
solutely unknown to him. They 
had been present at that scene in 
the post-house at Ichim, in which 
Michael Strogoff had been struck 
by Ogareff ; but the brutal traveller 
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had ‘paid no attention to the per- 
sons then collected in the common 
room. 

Blount and Jolivet, on the con- 
trary, recognised him at once, and 


the latter said in a low voice, 
‘Hullo! It seems that Colonel 
Ogareff and the rude personage of 
Ichim are one !’ 

Then he added in his com- 
panion’s ear, 
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‘Explain our affair, Blount. 
You will do me a service. This 
Russian colonel in the midst of a 
Tartar camp disgusts me ; and al- 
though, thanks to him, my head is 


still on my shoulders, my eyes 
would exhibit my feelings were 
I to attempt to look him in the face.’ 

So saying, Alcide Jolivet as- 
sumed a look of complete and 
haughty indifference. 
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Whether or not Ivan Ogareff 
perceived that the prisoner’s atti- 
tude was insulting towards him, 
he did not let it appear. 

‘Who are you, gentlemen?’ he 
asked in Russian, in a cold tone, 
but free from its usual rudeness. 

‘Two correspondents of English 
and French newspapers,’ replied 
Blount laconically. 

*You have, doubtless, papers 
which will establish youridentity ? 

‘ Here are letters which accredit 
us in Russia, from the English 
and French chancellor’s office.’ 

Ivan Ogareff took the letters 
which Blount held out to him, 
and read them attentively. Then, 

* You ask,’ said he, ‘the authori- 
sation to follow our military oper- 
ations in Siberia? 

‘We ask to be free, that is all,’ 
answered the English correspond- 
ent dryly. 

‘You are so, gentlemen,’ answer- 
ed Ogareff; ‘and I shall be 
curious to read your articles in 
the Daily Telegraph.’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied Harry Blount, with 
the most imperturbable coolness, 
‘it is sixpence a number, includ- 
ing postage.’ 

And thereupon Blount returned 
to his companion, who appeared 
toapprovecompletely of his replies. 

Ivan Ogareff, without frowning, 
mounted his horse, and going to 
the head of his escort, soon disap- 
peared in a cloud of dust. 

‘Well, Monsieur Jolivet, what 
do you think of Colonel Ivan Oga- 
reff, general-in-chief of the Tartar 
troops? asked Blount. 

‘I think, my dear friend,’ re- 
plied Alcide, smiling, ‘that the 
housch-bégui made a very graceful 
gesture when he gave the order 
for our heads to be cut off.’ 

Whatever was the motive which 
led Ogareff to act thus in regard to 
the two correspondents, they were 
free and could rove at their plea- 
sure over the scene of war. ‘Their 
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intention was not to leave it. 
The sort of antipathy which for- 
merly they had entertained for 
each other had given place toa 
sincere friendship. Circumstances 
having brought them together, 
they no longer thought of sepa- 
rating. The petty questions of 
rivalry were for ever extinguished. 
Harry Blount could never forget 
what he owed his companion, 
who, on the other hand never tried 
to remind him of it. ‘This friend- 
ship too assisted the reporting 
operations, and was thus to the 
advantage of their readers. 

‘And now,’asked Blount, ‘what 
shall we do with our liberty? 

‘ Take advantage of it, ofcourse,’ 
replied Alcide, ‘and go quietly to 
Tomsk to see what is going on 
there.’ ; 

‘Until the time—very near, I 
hope—when we may rejoin some 
Russian regiment ? 

‘As you say, my dear Blount, 
it won’t do to Tartarise ourselves 
too much. The best side is that 
of the most civilised army, and it 
is evident that the people of Cen- 
tral Asia will have everything to 
lose and absolutely nothing to 
gain from this invasion, while the 
Russians will soon repulse them. 
It is only a matter of time.’ 

The arrival of Ivan Ogareff, 
which had given Jolivet and 
Blount their liberty, was to Mi- 
chael Strogoff, on the contrary, a se- 
rious danger. Should chance bring 
the Czar’s courier into Ogareff’s 
presence, the latter could not fail to 
recognise in him the traveller whom 
he had so brutally treated at the 
Ichim post-house, and although 
Michael had not replied to the 
insult as he would have done 
under any other circumstances, 
attention would be drawn to him, 
and at once the accomplishment 
of his plans would be rendered 
more difficult. 

This was the unpleasant side of 
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presence, the latter could not fail to 
recognise in him the traveller whom 
he had so brutally treated at the 
Ichim post-house, and although 
Michael had not replied to the 
insult as he would have done 
under any other circumstances, 
attention would be drawn to him, 
and at once the accomplishment 
of his plans would be rendered 
more difficult. 

This was the unpleasant side of 
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the business. A favourable result 
of his arrival, however, was the 
order which was given to raise the 
camp that very day, and remove 
the head-quarters to Tomsk. 

This was the accomplishment 
of Michael’s most fervent desire. 
His intention, as has been said, 
was to reach Tomsk concealed 
amongst the other prisoners ; that 
is to say, without any risk of fall- 
ing into the hands of the scouts 
whoswarmed about theapproaches 
to this important town. How- 
ever, in consequence of the arrival 
of Ivan Ogareff, and in the fear 
of being recognised by him, he 
questioned whether it would not 
be better to give up his first plan 
and attempt to escape during the 
journey. 

Michael would, no doubt, have 
kept to the latter plan had he not 
learnt that Feofar-Khan and Ivan 
Ogareff had already set out for 
the town at the head of some 
thousands of horsemen. 

‘I will wait then,’ said he to 
himself; ‘at least, unless some 
exceptional opportunity for escape 
occurs. The adversechances are nu- 
merous on thisside of Tomsk, while 
beyond the favourable increase, 
since I shall in a few hours have 
passed the most advanced Tartar 
posts to the east. Still three days 
of patience, and may God aid me !’ 
\ It was indeed a journey of three 
days which the prisoners, under 
the guard of a numerous detach- 
ment of Tartars, were to make 
across the steppe. A hundred and 
fifty versts lay between the camp 
and the town—an easy march for 
the Emir’s soldiers, who wanted for 
nothing, but a wretched journey 
for these unhappy people, enfee- 
bled by privations.- More than 
one corpse would show the road 
they had traversed. 

It was at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, on the 12th of August, 
under a hot sun. and cloudless 
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sky, that the toptschi-baschi gave 
the order to start. 

Alcide and Blount, having 
bought horses, had already taken 
the road to Tomsk, where events 
were to reunite the principal per- 
sonages of this story. 

Amongst the prisoners brought 
by Ivan Ogareff to the Tartar 
camp was an old woman, whose 
taciturnity seemed to keep her 
apart from all those who shared 
her fate. Not a murmur issued 
from her lips. She was like a 
statue of grief. This woman was 
more strictly guarded than any 
one else, and, without her appear- 
ing to notice or even tosuspeet, was 
constantly watched by the Tsigane 
Sangarre. Notwithstanding her 
age she was compelled to follow 
the convoy of prisoners on foot, 
without any alleviation of her 
suffering. 

However, a kind Providence 
had placed near her a courageous 
kind-hearted being to comfort and 
assist her. Amongst her com- 
panions in misfortune a young girl, 
remarkable for her beauty and a 
taciturnity equal to that of the 
Siberian, seemed to have given 
herself the task of watching over 
her. No words had been ex- 
changed between the two cap- 
tives, but the girl was always 
found at the old woman’s side just 
when her help was useful. At 
first the mute assistance of the 
stranger was not accepted without 
some mistrust. Gradually, how- 
ever, the young girl’s clear glance, 
her reserve, and the mysterious 
sympathy which draws together 
those who are in misfortune, 
thawed Marfa Strogoff’s coldness. 

Nadia — for it was she —was 
thus able, without knowing it, to 
render to the mother those at- 
tentions which she had herself 
received from the son. Her in- 
stinctive kindness had doubly in- 
spired her. In devoting herself 
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to her service, Nadia secured to 
her youth and beauty the protec- 
tion afforded by the age of the 
old prisoner. 

On the crowd of unhappy peo- 
ple, embittered by sufferings, this 
silent pair—one seeming to be the 
grandmother, the other the grand- 
daughter—imposed a sort of re- 
spect. 

After being carried off by the 
Tartar scouts on the Irtych, Na- 
dia had been taken to Omsk. 
Kept prisoner in the town, she 
shared the fate of all those cap- 
tured by Ivan Ogareff, and con- 
sequently that of Marfa Strogoff. 

If Nadia had been less ener- 
getic, she would have succumbed 
to this double blow. The inter- 
ruption to her journey, the death 
of Michael, made her both despe- 
rate and excited. Divided, per- 
haps for ever, from her father, 
after so many happy efforts had 
brought them nearer together, and 
to crown her grief, separated from 
the intrepid companion whom God 
seemed to have placed in her 
way to lead her, at the same 
time and with the same blow she 
had lost all. The image of Mi- 
chael Strogoff, struck before her 
eyes with a lance and disappearing 
beneath the waters of the Irtych, 
never left her thoughts. 

Could such a man have died 
thus? For whom was God re- 
serving His miracles if this good 
man, whom a noble object was 
urging onwards, had been allowed 
to perish so miserably? Then 
anger would prevail over grief. 
The scene of the affront so strange- 
ly borne by her companion at the 
Ichim relay returned to her me- 
mory. Her blood boiled at the 
recollection. 

‘Who will avenge him who can 
no longer avenge himself? she 
said. 

And in her heart she cried, 

* May it be 1!’ 
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If before his death Michael had 
confided his secret to her, woman, 
ay girl though she was, she might 
have been able to carry to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the interrupted 
task of that brother whom God 
had so soon taken from her, 

Absorbed in these thoughts, it 
can be understood how Nadia 
could remain insensible to the 
miseries even of her captivity. 

Thus chance had united her to 
Marfa Strogoff without her hav- 
ing the least suspicion of who she 
was. How could she imagine 
that this old woman, a prisoner 
like herself, was the mother of 
her companion, whom she only 
knew as the merchant Nicolas 
Korpanofft And on the other 
hand, how could Marfa guess that 
a bond of gratitude connected this 
young stranger with her son ? 

The thing that first struck 
Nadia in Marfa Strogoff was the 
similarity in the way in which 
each bore her hard fate. This 
stoicism of the old woman under 
the daily hardships, this contempt 
of bodily suffering, could only be 
caused by a moral grief equal to 
her own. So Nadia thought ; and 
she was not mistaken. It was an 
instinctive sympathy for that part 
of her misery which Marfa did 
not show which first drew Nadia 
towards her. This way of bear- 
ing her sorrow went to the proud 
heart of the young girl. She did 
not offer her services; she gave 
them. Marfa had neither to re- 
fuse nor accept them. In the diffi- 
cult parts of the journey, the girl 
was there to support her. When 
the provisions were given out, the 
old woman would not have moved, 
but Nadia shared her small por- 
tion with her; and thus this 
painful journey was performed. 
Thanks to her young companion, 
Marfa Strogoff was able to follow 
the soldiers who guarded the pri- 
soners without being fastened to 
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a saddle-bow, as were many other 
unfortunate wretches, and thus 
dragged along this road of sorrow. 

* May God reward you, my dangh- 
ter, for what you have done for 
my old age!’ said Marfa Strogoff 
once, and for some time these were 
the only words exchanged between 
the two unfortunate beings. 

During these few days, which 
to them appeared like centuries, it 
would seem that the old woman 
and the girl would have been led 
to speak of their situation. But 
Marfa Strogoff, from a caution 
which may be easily understood, 
never spoke about herself except 
with the greatest brevity. She 
never made the smallest allusion 
to her son, nor to the unfortunate 
meeting. 

Nadia also, if not completely 
silent, spoke little. 

However, one day her heart 
overflowed, and she told without 
concealing anything all the events 
which had occurred from her de- 
parture from Wladimir to the 
death of Nicolas Korpanoff. All 
that her young companion told 
intensely interested the old Sibe- 
rian. 

‘Nicolas Korpanoff ! said she. 
‘Tell me again about this Nicolas. 
I know only one man, one alone, 
among all the youth of the time 
in whom such conduct would not 
have astonished me. Nicolas Kor- 
panoff! Was that really his name? 
Are you sure of it, my daughter? 

‘Why should he have deceived 
me in this,’ replied Nadia, ‘ when 
he deceived me in no other way? 

Moved, however, by a kind of 
presentiment, Marfa Strogoff put 
questions upon questions to Nadia. 

‘You told me he was fearless, 
my daughter. You have proved 
that he has been so,’ said she. 

‘Yes, fearless indeed ! replied 
Nadia. 

‘It was just what my son would 
have done,’ said Marfa to herself. 


Then she resumed, 

‘Did you not say that nothing 
stopped him, nothing astonished 
him ; that he was so gentle in his 
strength that you had a sister as 
well as a brother in him, and 
that he watched over you like a 
mother? 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Nadia. ‘Bro- 
ther, sister, mother—he has been 
all to me!’ 

‘And defended you like a 
lion? 

‘ A lion indeed !” replied Nadia. 
‘Yes; a lion, a hero? 

‘My son, my son !’ thought the 
old Siberian. ‘ But you said, how- 
ever, that he bore a terrible insult 
at that post-house in Ichim? 

‘He did bear it,’ answered Na- 
dia, looking down.’ 

‘He bore it ! murmured Marfa, 
shuddering. 

* Mother, mother,’ cried Nadia, 
‘do not blame him! He hada 
secret, a secret of which God alone 
is as yet the judge !" 

‘ And,’ said Marfa, raising her 
head and looking at Nadia as 
though she would read the depths 
of her heart, ‘in that hour of 
humiliation did you not despise 
this Nicolas Korpanoff ? 

‘ [admired without understand- 
ing him,’ replied the girl. ‘I 
never felt him more worthy of 
respect.’ 

The old woman was silent for 
a minute. 

* Was he tall? she asked. 

‘Very tall.’ 

‘And very handsome, was he 
not? Come, speak, my daughter.’ 

‘He was very handsome,’ re- 
plied Nadia, blushing.'§ 

‘It was my son! [I tell youit 
was my son! exclaimed the old 
woman, embracing Nadia. 

‘Your son ! said Nadia amazed, 
‘your son !’ 

*Come,’ said Marfa; ‘let us 
get to the bottom of this, my child. 
Your companion, your friend, your 
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protector had a mother. Did 
he never speak to you of his 
mother ? 

‘Of his mother? said Nadia. 
‘He spoke to me of his mother 
as I spoke to him of my fa- 
ther—often, always. He adored 
her.’ 

‘Nadia, Nadia, you have just 
told me about my own son,’ said 
the old woman. 

And she added impetuously, 

‘Was he not going to see this 
mother, whom you say he loved, 
on his way through Omsk? 

‘No,’ answered Nadia, ‘ no, he 
was not,’ 

‘Not ! cried Marfa. ‘ You dare 
to tell me not!’ 

‘I say so; but it remains to me 
to tell youthat from motives which 
outweighed everything else, mo- 
tives which I do not know, I 
understand that Nicolas Korpan- 
off had to traverse the country 
completely in secret. To him it 
was a question of life and death, 
and still more, a question of duty 
and honour.’ 

‘ Duty, indeed, imperious duty,’ 
said the old Siberian, ‘of those 
who sacrifice everything, for the 
accomplishment of which they re- 
fuse everything ; even the joy of 
giving a kiss, perhaps the last, to 
his old mother. All that you do 
not know, Nadia,—all that I did 
not know myself—I now know. 
You have made me understand 
everything. But the light which 
you have thrown on the mysteries 
of my heart, I cannot return on 
yours. Since my son has not told 
you his secret, I must keep it for 
him. Forgive me, Nadia; Ican 
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never repay what you have done 
for me.’ 

‘ Mother, I ask you nothing,’ 
replied Nadia. 

All was thus explained to the 
old Siberian, all, even the inex- 
plicable conduct of her son with 
regard to herself, in the inn at 
Omsk, in presence of the witnesses 
of their meeting. There was 
no doubt that the young girl’s 
companion was Michael Strogoff, 
and that a secret mission, some 
important despatch to be carried 
across the invaded country, obliged 
him to conceal his quality of the 
Czar’s courier. 

‘Ah, my brave boy !’ thought 
Marfa. ‘No, I will not betray 
you, and tortures shall not wrest 
from me the avowal that it was 
you whom I saw at Omsk.’ 

Marfa could with a word have 
paid Nadia for all her devotion to 
her. She could have told her 
that her companion, Nicolas Kor- 
panoff, or rather Michael Strogoff, 
had not perished in the waters of 
the Irtych, since it was some 
days after that incident that she 
had met him, that she had spoken 
to him. 

But she restrained herself, she 
was silent, and contented herself 
with saying, 

‘Hope, my child! Misfortune 
will not overwhelm you. You 
will see your father again ; I feel 
it; and perhaps he who gave you 
the name of sister is not dead. 
God cannot have allowed your 
brave companion to perish. Hope, 
my child, hope! Do as I do. 
The mourning which I wear is 
not yet for my son.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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‘WE have had a superb summer,’ 
once wrote Sydney Smith to a 
friend ; ‘ but I am glad it is over. 
Iam never quite happy till the 
fires are lighted.’ 

Surely in this and many kin- 
dred expressions of his sentiments 
on the same subject, to be found 
scattered through the delightful 
memoirs of the amiable and witty 
Canon, he but stated boldly views 
which every Englishman and 


nearly all Londoners sincerely 
hold. : 

When the thermometer is at 
zero, or the capital is enveloped 
in what Mr. Guppy in Bleak 
House called ‘a London parti- 


cular,’ it is all very well to talk 
about long days and warm wea- 
ther, and to pretend to pine for 
the beauties of Nature, the charms 
of umbrageous lawns, silver 
streams, mountain heights, and 
bold sea-coasts; we can always 
extol circumstances and condi- 
tions which we fancy we enjoy 
when they are a long way off con- 
summation. But when the actual 
time arrives, when July comes 
and there is no real night, as the 
almanacs phrase it, the Londoner, 
in his heart of hearts, sings a dif- 
ferent song. In truth, he hates 
hot weather ; long days bore his 
life out ; a fortnight without rain, 
and he shrieks for a shower! 
Everything is being parched to a 
cinder, he declares,—‘O, if we 
could only have a thunderstorm 
to clear the air!’ he moans. The 
fact is, he is not a tropical plant, 
and though quite ready to accli- 
matise himself to a torrid zone 
when put to it, he entirely refuses 
in his own country to accept a 


temperature above 65°. That's 
as high as he can stand it. He 
sets his face against light clothing; 
sticks pertinaciously to his tall 
hat (a white one is a tremendous 
concession) ; resolutely refuses to 
take a meal in the open air ; dines 
off beef and mutton as usual, at 
seven, under a half-lighted gase- 
lier; and, in a word, rejects all 
customs adopted in hot countries 
for the mitigation of such discom- 
fort as an extreme temperature is 
likely to produce. Midsummer 
weather makes London life a bur- 
den to him; it entirely destroys 
his treasured notions of comfort. 
There is no possibility of being 
snug anywhere ; his pet corners 
in club or sitting-room have a 
ghastly, forlorn, and dusty aspect 
under the unusual strength of the 
daylight let in upon them by the 
glare of a midsummer sun. The 
office is intolerable; he is con- 
stantly on tenter-hooks to escape 
it; he cannot settle to his busi- 
ness; he is for ever fidgeting to 
go out, and if he can gratify his 
wish, he gets so thirsty, hot, and 
exhausted by half an hour’s walk 
down his favourite thoroughfares, 
all totally changed in look, and 
out of harmony with the brilliant 
sky, that he returns to an easy- 
chair, prostrate and disgusted, and 
sighing inwardly for a return of 
those murky joys indigenous to 
the metropolis, and which, after 
all, suit its inhabitants better 
than any others. He is ‘never 
quite happy till the fires are 
lighted.’ The instinct clings to 
him wherever he goes, in what- 
ever clime we find him. It peeps 
out in a hundred different ways, 
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but very notably in the habit 
which the Cockney, in common 
with his countrymen, has, imme- 
diately on entering a room, of 
walking up to the fireplace or 
stove, and turning his back to it. 
The act has become automatic 
with him ; it matters nothing that 
there is no fire in the grate, that 
the china stove is as cold as ice : 
he has grown to look upon ‘the 
region of the hearth’ as the one 
spot of all others that is the plea- 
santest and best to make for. His 
domestic nature, his love of home, 
and the affections associated with 
that word, bring into prominence 
mauy peculiarities of the English- 
man, but none more markedly 
than his predilection for standing 
before the fire. Good coloniser 


that he is, adaptable as he makes 
himself to the necessities of life 
in far-off countries, he never for- 
gets by every means in his power 


to render that part of his room 
whence heat is dispensed a sort 
of sacred shrine. He contrives 
the arrangement of his furniture, 
the decoration of his apartments, 
always with an eye to the due 
prominence of the fireplace. He 
keeps Lis choicest ornaments for 
the mantelpiece, his most trea- 
sured pictures to hang above it. 
Home, sweet home, is the talis- 
manic phrase in his mind. Asa 
wanderer round the world, or as 
a mere ordinary tourist out for a 
month or six weeks’ scamper, he 
never loses sight of it. The great 
delight to him of going away is 
to be able to come back. He cor- 
dially adopts Shenstone’s saying, 
that ‘ the proper means of increas- 
ing the love we bear our native 
country is to reside some time in 
a foreign one ; but he adds, that 
‘the shorter we can make that 
time the better.’ 

Another shrewd observer of 
men and manners, also rejoicing in 
the distinguished name of Smith, 
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but with the prefix of ‘ Albert,’ 
spotted, as the modern slang goes, 
this praiseworthy predilection, 
when he declared that the first 
thing an Englishman did on ar- 
riving in a new place was to find 
out how soon he could leave it! 
The voluntary exile from his 
native land or flags, which he 
thinks it his duty annually to 
inflict upon himself, is rendered 
enjoyable only by keeping the 
idea of his return well before 
him all the time he is away. And 
if ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred of the English en voyage 
were asked to name the happiest 
moment they experienced during 
the execution of the travelling task 
they set themselves, and they 
answered honestly, they would 
say, ‘ When we turned our faces 
homewards.’ 

Not one in fifty of them can 
bear the thought of cutting him- 
self entirely adrift, and leaving 
the old country or city to take 
care of itself even for a fortnight. 
Therefore he is pretty sure to 
deposit an itinerary of his route 
in the hands of a trusty friend or 
agent, that letters and newspapers 
may be forwarded at certain dates 
to certain places ; whilst the enor- 
mous increase in the postal busi- 
ness throughout Europe observ- 
able during the tourising season 
shows what a constant epistolary 
communication he keeps up with 
home. Not very surprising, then, 
can it be to find the Londoner 
perfectly consolable when he gets 
back into harness. Indeed, to 
be honest, he returns to his work 
willingly. Fortunately he is no 
fléneur at heart; idleness does 
not suit him any more than hot 
weather ; indeed, he chiefly dis- 
likes the latter because it induces 
the former, and he is well content, 
when October brings shortening 
days and the chill airs of night 
and morning, to be back in his 
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old groove again. He works 
smoothly in it on the whole, and 
any unduly prolonged jolting out 
of it produces a wear and tear to 
which he is not accustomed, and 
which, therefore, more or less 
damages. 

Nay, we will go so far as to say 
that if he has been taking his 
holiday on the rushing principle, 
the life to which he returns in 
London is one of comparative 
rest, There is a comfortable and 
soothing routine about it, which 
accords with his methodical busi- 
ness-like nature. He prefers ris- 
ing at his usual hour, breakfast- 
ing comfortably, and catching his 
usual ’bus or train, to springing 
up in the middle of the night, swal- 
lowing hastily a cup of scalding 
coffee, in order to meet a diligence, 
which is to take him to some 
place he has no real desire to go 
to. He likes to find his tooth- 
brush in its usual spot, in short, 
and his tub taken in his own 
fashion is a positive luxury after 
the abbreviated ablutions he has 
lately been compelled to put up 
with. 

The murky sky is not incom- 
patible with his indoor sedentary 
life. There is nothing in it to 
lure him from work. Even the 
smoky, fusty, musty, peculiar 
London odour is never disagree- 
able to him on his first return. 

Again, he contrasts very fa- 
vourably, as the evening closes 
in, the activity, the bustle, the 
brightness of the shops, streets, 
the gas-lit portals of theatre and 
club, with the dreary look of the 
country, or the deserted aspect 
which the sea-side watering-place 
presented when he left it. Its 
storm-swept, seaweedy, and shin- 
gle strewn esplanade, empty lodg- 
ing-houses, forlorn fly, boat, and 
bathing men, wind-bent stunted 
foliage, and blustering gales, have 
rendered escape from it welcome. 
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Why, the very trees in the Lon- 
don squares and Inns of Court 
gardens, stripped though they be 
to within a dozen leaves or so, 
suggest pleasanter notions of the 
country to him than the solitary 
autumn-tinged copse, or dismal 
soddened forest glade. 

Not much of a sportsman pro- 
bably, only a fine-weather sketch- 
er, without agricultural know- 
ledge, what has he to do any 
longer with the country? At 
the best he looks upon it as a 
place to lounge and idle in; and 
it surely ceases to be available 
for these purposes when darkness 
sets in by five o’clock, and the 
hours of sunshine are, at the 
most, limited to three or four per 
diem. 

So the harness is put on again, 
not unwillingly, even though the 
stress and the strain may soon 
begin to gall. Our Londoner is 
accustomed to it, his shoulder is 
hardened, the easy shooting-coat 
and soft wideawake are aban- 
doned for the tall hat and frock- 
coat; ease and leisure are given 
up without a sigh, and he is once 
more prepared to go all the way 
with Sydney Smith when, on 
another occasion, he wrote : 

‘The summer and the country 
have no charms for me: I look 
forward anxiously to the return 
of bad weather, coal fires, and 
good society in a crowded city. 
I have no relish for the country ; 
it is a kind of healthy grave. . . 
Flowers, green turf, and birds 
are delusions—they all afford 
slight gratification, but not worth 
an hour of rational conversation ; 
and rational conversation in suffi- 
cient quantities is only to be had 
from the congregation of a million 
of people in one spot.’ 

Herein, probably, lies the 
great secret of the Londoner's 
affection for London. Gregarious 
to a degree beyond most people, 
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we citizens find, in the immensity 
of our little village, a concentra- 
tion of all the resources open to 
sociable and commercial mankind. 
Given, it may be, to take our 
pleasures gravely, and to do our 
work doggedly, we prefer those 
conditions of life which lead us 
most easily into each other's 
society, whether for business or 
relaxation. Gray skies, murky 
atmosphere, and even brave 
‘ north-easters,’ as Charles Kings- 
ley insisted, drive us more easily 
to sociability and business than 
the serene azure or golden glories 
of brighter times and climes. 
‘ Bad weather, coal fires, and good 
society!’ How perfectly the 
three go together! And where, 
save in London, can you get such 
a complete concentration of them ? 

Once arrived at the railway 
terminus, after our autumn cruise, 
we experience peculiarly novel 
and delightful sensations, which 
will last with unabated force for 
two or three days—that is, until 
the grateful strangeness of our 
situation has subsided, and we 
cease to remember that we have 
been away at all. 

Have we been abroad, with 
what arrogant satisfaction do 
we give commands in our own 
tongue! The knowledge that we 
shall be perfectly understood in 
itself lends dignity to our deport- 
ment, and enables us to assume a 
certain amount of ‘ side,’ so essen- 
tial to the Briton’s normal state, 
but which passes for very little 
worth on foreign shores. 

Off we go, then! bowling away 
through the familiar thorough- 
fares, the rumbling and jolting in 
no way disturbing us, and we 
accepting a hansom with a kind 
of snug satisfaction as a very 
good substitute for its Venetian 
prototype, the gondola. 

And that silence! how it had 
begun to bore us! whether expe- 
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rienced in the rural districts, 
where we have been sojourning, 
or in sleepy old country towns, 
home or foreign, or on the canals 
of the ‘city on the sea.” How 
gladly do we exchange it for the 
hubbub and noise in which we 
have been cradled! Why, we 
have not seen such a number of 
people all together for two 
months! The sense of life which 
the street bustle conveys acts 
like a tonic—it positively gives 
us an appetite; it is a rejuvenat- 
ing flood that is pouring along 
these human channels; verily, 
here is a moral sherry-and-bit- 
ters ! 

That well-cooked dinner that 
we know is awaiting us makes 
our mouths water to think of. 
Is it to be served in our own un- 
pretentious dining-room, where 
the wife of our bosom, the friend 
of our heart, and the offspring of 
our. love await us with heaving 
breasts and voluble questionings ? 
Why, we fly to it with a zest 
which table @héte, lodging-house 
cookery, or wayside-inn fare 
have long ceased to inspire us 
with. Or are we to dine at 
theclub? Inspiriting suggestion ! 
How we hug ourselves as the 
vision of those stately marble 
portals rises before us, and we 
anticipate the luxury of the 
gilded saloons, reémbellished and 
improved in all details during 
the recess, never forgetting to 
contrast them with the ‘ Apart- 
ments Furnished’ so lately 
vacated! Then, too, we figure 
to ourselves the meeting with all 
the familiar faces which, with 
the jaded languor of the end of 
the London season, when we 
went away, we had come to re- 
gard with profound indifference, 
if not with positive hatred. 
How glad we shall be to see 
them all again and to have long 
talks ! for where, save at the club, 
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round the smoking-room fire, do 
we ever get a satisfactory fill of 
rational conversation ? 

There will be cheery chirruppy 
little Tom Brisker, who will have 
been everywhere and done every- 
thing which high spirits, good 
health, and plenty of money will 
enable a man to do in three 
months. We loathed Brisker for 
his eternal vivacity and con- 
founded good nature in July, 
when we were utterly done up; 
but we have had so much that 
has been dull, if not dismal, to go 
through with lately, that we are 
quite prepared to greet the 
‘sprightly one’ as if he were a 
bumper of burgundy especially 
filled at our request. 

‘ My good fellow,’ Brisker will 
rattle on, ‘the ground I have got 
over since I saw you would make 
you jump to think of! Haven’t 
skept twice in the same bed for 
thirteen weeks: cover no end of 
distance, if you only stick to this 
rule; you must keep moving then, 
and what do you go away for in 
the summer but to move? Bless 
your heart, I’ve been to Bulgaria 
and Constantinople, back again to 
Brighton and Coventry, up to 
Skye and down to Minehead. 
True, at sea, you know, you have 
now and then to spend a few con- 
secutive nights in the same berth; 
but a berth’s not a bed, so it 
dgesn’t alter the fact, in spite of 
your quibbles ; and as to clearing 
out and making room for others, 
why, I am always clearing out and 
making room, and if I had an 
uncle, why, I would make room for 
him! Next year I mean to go from 
the Nile to Niagara straight, just 
to see how long it will take me; 
when I go on my travels I travel, 
and no mistake | Get tired! Yes, 
of course I get tired, and am 
deuced glad when it’s all over, 
and winter has come again. When 
people ask me why I don’t take a 
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rest, I say I have nine months of 
winter to rest in,’ 

As a contrast to Brisker we are 
certain to encounter Dodderon, 
who, in his day, has seen as much 
as most men of the ways of other 
men and other cities, but who now 
contents himself with the mildest 
of excursions ; probably he will 
have been to Purfleet or Graves- 
end, declaring that they are both 
watering-places, that is, if water 
makes a watering-place. 

*The shipping of the world, 
sir,’ he will say, ‘ passes before you, 
the argosies of all nationalities lie 
at your feet. The Thames here 
presents a microcosm unparalleled 
in the world; you may behold 
maritime mankind from China to 
Peru. Why go farther? Rosher- 
ville is handy; if youcan’t spend 
a happy day there, there’s no hope 
for you! And as to the air, why, 
there’s nothing between you and 
the Atlantic or the North Pole. 
What do you want more ? 

Old Stockerly probably will 
cut in about this time and cut out 
Dodderon, because Stockerly is a 
cynic and an unbeliever; one of 
your ‘ pish-ing’ and ‘ pah-ing’ old 
chaps, who never goes away, and 
boasts, in distinction to Brisker, 
that he has never slept in any 
bed but his own for the last four- 
teen years. 

‘My holidays consist,’ he will 
say, ‘in having plenty of room— 
room in the club, room in the 
streets, room to look at the shop- 
windows, room in the ‘buses, 
room, in fact, to enjoy myself by 
myself; that’s my change. You 
fellows go away for it, and when 
you find yourselves all alone in 
some heaven-abandoned spot, you 
are pining for the club; and if 
two of you chance to meet in 
some remote region, where you've 
gone—save the mark !—for rest 
and quiet, you hail the event as 
especially providential, and talk 
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about every mortal thing that yon 
talk of here, and do all you can to 
make yourselves believe you are 
here.’ 

Again, foremost among the 
hands that will grip our own as 
with a grasp of steel will be, let 
us hope, that of the great Alpine 
pioneer, Clive Clamberer, whose 
presence is always welcomed with 
asense of relief ; for of a certainty, 
if he persist in performing these 
tremendous glacial feats, the day 
will come when he will leave his 
old bones far beyond the ken of 
man, ‘full fathom five,’ in some 
ghastly crevasse. As it is, we 
trust he bears a charmed life, and 
that for many an autumn to come 
he will continue, with the return 
of bad weather, to relinquish the 
ice-axe for the pen, and make our 
hair curl and our blood creep by 
a recital of his deeds of ‘ derring- 
do.’ 

Neither will nautical experi- 
ences be wanting, should we en- 
counter, as we surely shall, Jack 
Hammock, crammed to the tongue 
with fearsome expressions, redo- 
lent of ‘life on the ocean wave.’ 
His weather-tanned face, shining 
across the table-cloth, like Phoebus 
emerging from the sea, delights 
our heart, and we shall endure, 
gratefully may be, an unduly 
prolonged succession of extracts 
from the log of the Nauti-lass 
(lus), the ninety-ton yacht on 
board of which he has passed 
lately many memorable hours, in 
company with her gracious owner 
Lord Sandonsee. We shall be 
overdone with that lord; but we 
are in such spirits at getting back, 
that we can put up with a great 
deal just now. 

The eminent Scotch landscape- 
painter too, MacTurp, should by 
this time be about settling down 
again to his London life, and the 
‘ verra deleeberate’ account which 
he will din into our ears of his 
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late life on the Cairngorms, under 
a tent, will savour even of some- 
thing pleasant from its very no- 
velty. We shall console our- 
selves with the knowledge that 
we must have had at least as good 
atime as he (wherever we may 
have been), when he tells us how 
his encampment, in the very 
midst of a deer forest, was nine 
miles from any habitation, and how 
rain fell frequently for fifty hours 
at a stretch ; how he never knew 
what it was to have a dry stock- 
ing, much less a dry shoe, after 
the first fortnight, and how he 
never enjoyed his work so much 
before. ‘ The effects were magnee- 
ficent,’ he will say; ‘ though, ye 
know, we are a wandering people, 
with London always in view as 
the end of our wanderings.’ 

We shall laugh of course—we 
should laugh at anything to-night 
—and trust that the critics will 
puff up his pictures next spring. 

All the men, as they shake 
back into their places and resume 
their old habits, will have the air, 
at least, of not being sorry to be 
back in harness ; the good society 
and rational conversation within 
their reach will compensate for 
that budget of bills, applications 
from duns, worries, anxieties, and 
responsibilities which, in some 
form or another, will be handed 
over to them, as it were, on a 
clean plate, the moment they con- 
front their own housekeepers or 
the club porter. 

Out of their varied vacation ex- 
periences will grow rational con- 
versation. We shall drift on to 
the forthcoming novelties in lite- 
rature, art, and the drama. ‘The 
play, the play’s the thing,’ which 
will be sure to set all tongues 
wagging; and the quick intelli- 
gence that will be displayed and 
the good jokes that will be made, 
the general alertness indeed of 
everybody, will be highly refresh- 
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ing. All the keen incisive speech 
and insight into things—the 
knowingness of what one is talk- 
ing about, be it book, picture, 
artist, actor, what not—will be 
surely enticing after the apathy 
and dulness of some societies we 
have lately been compelled to 
affect. It will be a relief not to 
have to explain, when we speak 
of George Eliot, that it is a nom 
de plume, and that the author of 
Daniel Deronda is a lady. 

The newness, the getting every- 
thing at first hand, whether it be 
a political on dit, a scientific dis- 
covery, a new joke, or a piquant 
scandal, creates an atmosphere of 
such freshness, that one’s intellec- 
tual vigour seems to revive spon- 
taneously, and altogether one will 
be inclined to take a more favour- 
able view of one’s mental capacity 
than has been the case for weeks 
past. 

Yes, we will dine at the club 
to-night, and though to-morrow 
we shall be fairly at work again, 
and have to face the office and 
stick to it without intermission, 
we have yet another very compen- 
satory joy to look forward to— 
that of tumbling into our own 
particular ‘downy.’ After the 
varied and peculiar examples of 
‘terribly strange beds’ which the 
wanderer from home necessarily 
has had beneath him, that first 
stretch on the old familiar couch 
is not to be despised. The peculiar 
little dodges and contrivances to 
suit our own ‘fads’ in our own 
room are taken up again, like the 
rest of our old friends, with a 
hearty welcome ; whilst the foggy 
morning light and the familiar 
street-cries with which our waking 
eyelids and drowsy ears are 
greeted recall us by degrees, and 
not unpleasantly, as we emerge 
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from that mysterious region, the 
border-land ‘twixt sleeping and 
waking, to the fact that we are 
back. 

The visions of cathedrals, pic- 
ture-galleries, foreign streets, odd 
buildings, huge Alps, vast plains, 
whirring railways, tremulous 
steamboats, and queer people, 
inseparable almost from one’s 
first sleep at home, are cleared 
away on a sudden, by the call of 
‘ Fine young watercreeses !’ or the 
unmistakable metropolitan ‘ Mi- 
i-aulk be-lee-ow!’ So we turn 
out, and pace again those familiar 
flags which have known our foot- 
steps for so many years ; and ifa 
momentary depression steals over 
us at this stage of our return, we 
may perhaps begin to speculate as 
to how long it will be ere they 
know us no more ; how long we 
shall continue, autumn by autumn, 
to spin on in this round of going 
away and coming back; and 
whether, after all, old Stockerly’s 
policy is not the wisest, and if 
there is ever any real necessity for 
going away. 

But this bad quarter of an hour 
will pass ; ‘the charm of London’ 
(to quote Sydney Smith once 
more) ‘is, that you are never glad 
or sorry for ten minutes together; 
in the country you are the one 
and the other for weeks.’ 

Bo‘h extremes are to beavoided. 
Truly sufficient for the autumn 
will be the evil thereof; for the 
present, let us be content—nay, 
even grateful—that we are able to 
return with such good grace and 
with so little repining. Grateful 
that, though the holidays be over, 
life would be intolerable without 
labour, and that we shall jog along 
pretty jollily for the next nine or 
ten months, even though they will 
all have to be spent in harness. 
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